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This is a 192-page book 

9"xl2" in size. There are at least 60 
pages of instructive articles by authors 
of national fame. There are new articles 
by Emil Kronquist and Louis Wiener 
on jewelry making. The 15-page article 
on jewelry casting by the LOST WAX 
METHOD using the NEW KERR 
H OB B Y CRAFT CASTING UNIT is 
alone worth $1. "ROCK DETERMINA- 
TION SIMPLIFIED" by Mr. E. V. Van 
Amringe with Illustrations and charts 
helps you to identify your field trip 
discoveries. Two excellent field trips 
are mapped. 

Everything you need in MACHINERY, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES, and MATERIALS 
is illustrated, described, and priced for 
your convenience. VISIT OUR SHOP 
AND SECURE YOUR COPY OP THIS 
UNIQUE BOOK. 

SENT POSTPAID IN U.8.A., ITS 
TERRITORIES and CANADA FOR 
ONLY 91.00. 

READ THESE REMARKS BY THOSE WHO PUR- 
CHASED THE FIRST EDITION. 

"I would still buy it at $3.00 to $5.00 as it contains as 
much if not more meaty Information for the lapidary 
and jeweler than any of the books on the market selling 
in that price range." "It is better than most lapidary 
handbooks." "It Is the only satisfactory catalog of lapi- 
dary supplies and materials that I have ever seen. It is 
superbly illustrated and superbly printed." 

The SUPERCATALOG contains many bargains that will 
more than save you the $1.00 paid for it. Here are a few 
outstanding offers: 

PURE TIN OXIDE — $2.00 per lb., 3 lbs. for $5.00, 5 lbs. 
for $7.50. 

COMPLETE STERLING CHAIN'S — $2.05 per dozen. 



MTILB RAINBOW DIAMONDS 

After years of experiments, synthetic Rutile is now 
available in cut gems of unbelievable beauty. This mag- 
nificent substance is known as "TITAN I A. 

"TITANIA" IS INDEED "QUEEN OF ALL GEMS" 

TITAN I A LOOKS LIKE WHAT MOST PEOPLE THINK 
A DIAMOND SHOULD LOOK LIKE. It is a warm, 
colorful, exciting, and desirable gem. This gem is far 
more beautiful than the diamond. When viewed with 
proper lighting every facet will reflect all the colors of 
the spectrum. Because of this, one of our customers 
wrote to tell us how pleased they were with their beauti- 
ful new RAINBOW DIAMOND. WE ARE VERY PROUD 
OF THE FINE QUALITY GEMS produced by our 
cutters. We will mount TITANIA GEMS In any type 
mounting and GUARANTEE A PERFECT JOB. 

Our new SUPERCATALOG listed above gives you all the 
facts about TITANIA GEMS and ILLUSTRATES 
MOUNTINGS ESPECIALLY SELECTED for them. An 
article tells the story behind this AMAZING DISCOVERY. 

BE THE FIRST IN YC 
OF THESE BEAU 
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NECKLACE CLASPS — 50c per dozen; LOCKET 
LOOPS — 50c per dozen. 

BRACELET CLASPS — $2.00 per dozen; CLIP BAR- 
WIRES — $1.75 per dozen. 

SCREW EARWIRES — $1.50 per dozen (All Sterling). 

BEGINNERS BONANZA BARGAIN — African Tiger 
Eye, Chilean Lapis, Brazilian Agate, Assorted Jas- 
pers, Agates and Petrified Woods. Total of 6 lbs. 
cutting material for $2.00 pins postage on 7 lbs. 

BEGINNERS SLAB COLLECTION — Slabs of Rhodo- 
nite^Tiger^Eyej Brazilian Agate, etc^25 ^sq. ^n(*es, 

on 1 lb. 

BE SURE TO VISIT OUR COMPLETELY NEW 
OUTDOOR MINERAL AND ROUGH 
DEPARTMENT 



RUTILE IS THE GEM OF THE HOUR 
IT IS HOW A REALITY 

DEALERS INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
Everyone to whom you show this new gem will wish 
to purchase one of them. Our SUPERCATALOG tells 
you of our discount plan that will permit you to own 
one of theme new gems at no cost to yourself. 

OUR RAINBOW DIAMONDS ARE CUT FROM 
SELECT NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY TITANIA 
BOULES. 

TITANIA GEMS are priced al — 

$12.50 lor small sixes of Vi carol or less 

515.00 per atone for gems of 05/100 carats to 1 1/5 carats 

S1J.50 per carat lor gems oi lVi carats to 3V* carats 

540.00 lor an T stone of 3Vi corals to 4 carats 

510.00 per carat for any gem of 4 carats or larger 

Above prices are for round brilliant cut gems 

Add Federal & State Taxes and Shipping Casts to all above prices. 



1633 east walnut street 
pasadena 4, california. 
PHONL 5Y6-6423 

OPEN ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY ONLY 6:30AM- 5:30 PM- 
MONDAY THRU THURSDAY OPEN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 



CREATORS OF PINE 
RAINBOW DIAMOND JEWELRY 

THE IDEAL GIFT FOR 
CHRISTMAS, ANNIVERSARIES, 
BIRTHDAYS, ENGAGEMENTS, OR 
DAYS OF SPECIAL REMEMBRAXCE 
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DESERT CALENDAR 

Oct. 31 — Nevada Day, parade, eve- 
ning celebration, Carson City, Ne- 
vada. 

Nov. 1 — All Saints Day, dances, 
Taos Pueblo, New Mexico. 

Nov. 1 — Opening of first Wickenburg 
golf course, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

Nov. 4-13 — Arizona State fair, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 6 — United Miners National con- 
ference, Reno, Nevada. 

Nov. 8-9 — Arizona State Bankers 
convention, Phoenix. 

Nov. 10-11-12 — American Women's 
Medical association convention, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Nov. 10-21 — Open season on deer 
and wild turkey in most sections 
of New Mexico. 

Nov. 11-12 — State- wide square dance 
festival, Globe, Arizona. 

Nov. 11-12-13— Clark County Gem 
Collectors Mineral and Gem show, 
U. S. Naval Reserve armory, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

Nov. 12 — Harvest dance at Jemez 
Indian pueblo, 45 miles north of 
Aubuquerque, New Mexico. 

Nov. 12 — Fiesta at Tesuque pueblo, 
Indian village seven miles north of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Nov. 12 — Arizona Engineering con- 
vention, Phoenix. 

Nov. 12-13 — Old Tucson days, in 
Tucson Mountain park, sponsored 
by Junior chamber of commerce. 
Includes reenactment of early-day 
life in Tucson, Arizona. 

Nov. 12-16 — Ogden Livestock show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Nov. 22 — Season opens for hunting 
bear in New Mexico, with or with- 
out dogs. Season ends December 
10. 

Nov. 24 — First of weekly rodeos 
staged by Desert Sun ranches, 
Wickenburg, Arizona. 

Nov. 28 - 29 — Twenty - ninth annual 
convention of New Mexico Farm 
and Livestock association, Albu- 
querque. New Mexico. 

November — Navajo dances after the 
first frost, in various communities 
at unspecified dates. Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

November — Winter guest ranch and 
resort season in Arizona desert 
opens. 



DATE OF DEATH VALLEY 
CENTENNIAL IS CHANGED . . . 

Because of conflict with other south- 
ern California events, date of the 
Death Valley Centennial pageant to be 
presented in Desolation canyon of the 
Funeral range has been changed from 
November 19 to December 3— a two- 
week postponement. 

Officials announced the shift in dates 
following a meeting of directors of 
Death Valley '49ers, Inc., sponsoring 
organization. The pageant will depict 
dramatic incidents in the journey of 
the Manly-J ay hawker parries through 
California's Death Valley just 100 
years ago. 
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Those who enter the Death Valley National Monument from the 
south this season will have the option of taking a new and more 
direct route over a recently completed highway from Trona through 
Wildrose canyon. The new road offers easier access to many of 
the old ghost towns and historical landmarks in Panamint valley 
and the Panamint range — and it is for the purpose of making Desert 
Magazine readers better acquainted with the area traversed by this 
highway that Pat and George Sturtevant of the Trona Argonaut 
have prepared this story. 

By PAT AND GEORGE STURTEVANT 



To COLDFfELD 



To BE ATTY 



FURNACE CREEK - 




hundred years ago this month 
a tattered caravan of ox-drawn 
wagons carrying men, women 
and children from east of the Rocky 
mountains trudged across the floor of 
Death Valley with the California gold 
fields as their destination. 

The story of the hardship, and the 
ultimate survival of most of the mem- 
bers of this courageous little band of 
emigrants, was written by Lewis Man- 
ly, who played a heroic role in the 
Death Valley journey. Manly's book, 
Death Valley in *49, has long been out 
of print, but it remains one of the 
classics of western literature. 

This month, on the 100th annivers- 
ary of the original episode, the story 
is to be reenacted in pageantry in a 
great ampitheater-like canyon in the 
Funeral range in the Death Valley 
Monument. Sponsored by a non-profit 
organization, the Death Valley 49ers, 
a group of writers, players and cos- 
tume designers have been engaged for 
months preparing for the presentation 
of this great outdoor drama, sched- 
uled for December 3. 

Since many thousands of those who 
will witness the spectacle will enter 
Death Valley from Southern Califor- 
nia, the completion of a new all-wea- 
ther highway into the Monument is 
■of much more than passing interest. 
Known as. the Trona -Death Valley 
road, the new highway will reduce the 
driving distance from Southern Cali- 
fornia coastal areas by 50 miles. 

As residents of Trona, we seldom 
ventured out on the old road across 
Panamint valley. It was rocky and 
tortuous. But the new highway fol- 
lowing approximately the same route 
has a fine hard surface and no grade 
exceeding six percent. 

For those impatient to reach Death 
Valley the new route will save consid- 
erable time. But for the leisurely 
motorist like ourselves, it offers many 
opportunities for side-trips of great 
interest to those who like to delve 
into the relics of the past. 

Last summer, as full-fledged mem- 
bers of the 49ers, we began devoting 
our weekends to the exploration of the 
old ghost towns which may be reached 
from the new highway. One of the 
most interesting of the places to be 
visited in this area is Trona itself. 

The desert, full of beauty and 
wealth for those who understand her, 
held tightly to the hidden treasure of 
Searles lake for centuries before man 
unlocked its secret and developed a 
unique process for extracting useful 
chemicals and salts from the lake 
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brine. The American Potash & Chem- 
ical corporation, which operates the 
great plant now engaged in reclaiming 
the wealth of Searles lake, makes pro- 
vision for visitors but it is well to 
make advance inquiry to ascertain the 
time when guide service will be avail- 
able for a tour of the plant. It is a 
fascinating and educational experience. 

Approaching Trona, the Pinnacles, 
conspicuous tufa crags rising to a 
height of 100 feet or more, may be 
seen at the south end of the lake — to 
the right of the county road leading 
into town. We took a ragged dirt 
path to more closely examine these im- 
pressive crags that scientists say were 
probably formed from lime underneath 
the lake that once flooded Searles 
valley. 

Hot tips for rockhounds were given 
us by collectors Roy Bailey, M. L. 
Leonardi, and Newell Merill, who dis- 
closed that halite, mirabilite, thenar- 
dite, trona borax, hanksitc, northupite, 
pirssonite, gaylussite, sulphohalite and 
tychite are found frequently out on the 
lake. Gypsum, anhydrite, glauberite 
and searlesite have been discovered in 
lesser quantities. 

Happiest hunting ground in Searles 
basin is one mile east on a dirt road 
leading to the lake from the county 
road north out of Trona. Most of the 
material dug from the depths of the 
dry lake and examined by the re- 
searchers is dumped at the only fork 
of this road. 

One of the oldest lead and zinc 
mines in the valley was next on our 
itinerary. A mile and a half past the 
entrance to Valley Wells— a cool oasis 
five miles north of Trona- — a sign, 
"Engr. Ophir Mines", caught our at- 
tention. Two and a half miles to the 
east is the mine, one of the best loca- 
tions in the country for hydrozincite 
and red phosphorous calcite, if you're 
interested in collector's items. 

Back to the highway again, this time 
choosing the road left of Valley Wells, 
we approached Slate Range crossing, 
anticipating the Panamint valley pan- 
orama we were soon to see. More 
than 60 miles long and five or six 
miles wide for the greater part of its 
length, Panamint stretched below us, 
a comparatively deep, narrow basin, 
the abrupt rock wall of the east con- 
trasting with the broad alluvia! slopes 
reaching the valley from the west. 

Gem and mineral collectors, if they 
can draw themselves away from an in- 
comparable view, will find lavish 
amounts of hyalite opal "most any- 
where on the Slate Range crossing," 
according to our friend Bailey. Most 
of the hyalite may be found east and 
north of the summit on the old road 
into Panamint valley. 




Death Valley from Agtiereberry Point , 



One of the most accessible ghost 
towns is Panamint — and the only one 
that can boast a part-time resident — is 
Ballarat, which was established about 
1 897 as a supply point for miners who 
were working in the adjacent moun- 
tains. To visit Ballarat we turned to 
the right at the foot of Slate range and 
drove six miles over a fair dirt road 
until we spotted remnants of the old 
supply town, huddled on the floor of 
the valley against the base of the east- 
ern Panamint range, near the mouth of 
Pleasant canyon. 

Australian mining camp, sprang up 
overnight when gold was discovered in 
Pleasant canyon in 1895. From then 



until the end of World War 1 brief gold 
flurries kept the town active and, at 
times, booming. 

Exploring the site, we found it hard 
to believe that 2000 persons had lived 
here at one time, helping to support 
seven saloons, a stage depot (Ballarat 
was also the junction for the stage and 
freight lines leading into the Pana- 
mints), postoffice, meat market and 
general store, in addition to what was 
considered an elegant two-story hotel. 
Building material was mostly adobe, 
although some lumber was brought 
into the town from Johannesburg. 

During the fall, winter and spring 
seasons, Seldom Seen Slim welcomes 
visitors to Ballarat, showing them the 
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Air view of Trona — taken 10 years ago. Photo copyrighted by Spence 

Air Photos. 



old graveyard with its wooden mark- 
ers, the jail house, and what remains 
of many adobe buildings. His sign, 
"Free Parking," framed by a backdrop 
of vast desert, typifies the sly humor 
of oldtime prospectors. 

Panamint City—one of the wildest 
mining camps despite its two-year life 
span — was our next goal. Situated 10 
miles northeast of Ballarat, up Surprise 
canyon, it offers a fine opportunity for 
a pack or hiking trip. Otherwise, only 
those with jeeps or trucks should 
attempt the journey beyond Chris 



Wicht's place, which you'll come to six 
miles past the turaoff from Ballarat. 

Wicht, who died in 1944, was an- 
other of those desert personalities who 
make city dwellers pallid by contrast. 
Born in the Bowery, he came west to 
make his fortune and established one 
of the Ballarat saloons. Tree-shaded, 
with a large swimming pool and drink- 
ing water available, Wicht's home 
serves as a good camping ground for 
overnight travelers, or as an excellent 
place to park the car before taking 
the hike to view Panamint City. 



And it is a hike — make no mistake. 
The incline increases by 1000 feet a 
mile. However, there is water all along 
the canyon road for refreshing stops. 

The Panamint City ore any rock- 
hound may now freely gather was first 
discovered by fugitives from Nevada 
mining camps, although it was Nevada 
Senators Robert Stewart and John 
Jones who largely developed the mines 
and promoted the city. Illustrating the 
rugged nature of the city during its 
heydays of 1874 and 1875, we were 
told that even Wells Fargo officials 
had declined to send their express ser- 
vice into Panamint City, in view of 
that town's large number of despera- 
does. Senators Stewart and Jones 
were up to that challenge, however, 
and had the silver bullion cast into 
cannonbatls weighing nearly a quarter 
of a ton each. This move thwarted 
would-be highwaymen to such an ex- 
tent that the bullion was shipped to 
the mint in unguarded open wagons. 

In present-day Panamint City, tall 
brick smokestacks and the old smelt- 
ing vats are all that remain of the gi- 
gantic 20-stamp mill erected in June, 
1875, which turned out silver bullion 
worth $30,000 a ton. An exceedingly 
narrow town about a mile in length, 
Panamint City has many smaller can- 
yons which branch out from the main 
street, and of these several were desig- 
nated for special purposes. Sourdough 
canyon, for instance, has a cemetery 
that came into being when two men 
fatally wounded each other in a fight. 
A few of the canyon street signs still 
stand. 

Although there was much to see, In- 
dian ranch beckoned, seven miles 
north of Ballarat on the road we had 
turned from to make our way to Pana- 
mint City. Here, too, at the mouth of 

g camp at Ballarat. 
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Seldom Seen Slim, lone resident of the old ghost town of Ballarat, 
who provides "free parking" for visitors. Photo by L. H. Bales. 



Hall canyon is an excellent place to 
camp overnight. Now deserted, In- 
dian ranch was the former home of 
the Indian boy (later named Indian 
George) who saw the layhawker party 
as it moved into the valley in '49. 
Indian George was the head of a large 
family of Indians for whom the gov- 
ernment set aside this grant. A limited 
amount of farming was done here un- 
til recently. 

The site of Indian ranch is marked 
with a large group of cottonwood 
trees. A ditch and quadrangle are 
landmarks where much of the farming 
of com, figs and berries was carried 
on. Refreshingly cool falls and a very 
attractive meadow can be seen a short 
distance up Hall canyon. 

Then we drove 1 2 miles to Wildrose 
canyon and our overnight stop at 
Wildrose station, graciously hosted by 
Anne and George Pipkin. Both know 
the country well, and upon request 
will arrange an all -day jeep tour to 
Panamint City and other spots of in- 
terest not easily reached by touring car. 
Anne has assembled a unique collec- 
tion of desert rocks and gems and 
she has a fund of knowledge about lo- 
cations of mineral deposits, such as 
the stibnite mines up in Wildrose 
canyon. 

During the coming winter and spring 
seasons, we were cautioned to make 
advance reservations for overnight 
stops and meals at Wildrose as well as 
the hotels in Death Valley. For those 
who rely on the hospitality of Mother 
Nature, water and good camping sites 
are nearby in the canyon and the Pip- 
kins will be happy to point them out. 

Two miles above the station there 
is a fork in the road. A left turn 
here leads into Death Valley, but we 
decided to make one of the most inter- 
esting side trips of our entire tour by 
following the road straight ahead. We 
passed through the summer headquar- 
ters of the National Park Service and 
continued on to the charcoal kilns, 
big bee-hive shaped ovens built by 
Indian labor in 1870. Charcoal, pro- 
duced from pinyon and juniper in the 
kilns, was used to reduce silver mined 
in the area. An interesting problem 
for photographers is presented by the 
kilns. Made of native rock and lime, 
they blend in so well -with the land- 
scape that it is entirely possible to miss 
them altogether. 

An ideal camping site is Mahogany 
Flat, with a beautiful view of Death 
Valley, two miles further up the road. 
Here is a dense growth of pinyon pine 
alternating with cleared level ground. 
We stopped at the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thomdyke for a 
fresh supply of water a mile before 
reaching the crest. 

Leading south from Mahogany Flat 



is a six-mile leg-stretching trail to Tele- 
scope peak, highest point in the Pana- 
mints at 11,045 feet. Regular trips 
to the summit are scheduled by the 
National Park Service, we learned. 
Retracing our trip to the fork in the 



road, we turned right (facing Wildrose 
station) across a high plateau toward 
Emigrant canyon, At a point 10.5 
miles from the junction there is a well- 
marked dirt road leading to the right, 
past the site of some old mine work- 
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Anne Pipkin sings Stan Jones' "Riders in the Sky" for summer guests at Wildrose 

station on new f ' 



the town of 



ings that once 
Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg sprang up overnight fol- 
lowing a rich strike in that area on 
July 5, 1906, by Pete Aguereberry 
and Shorty Harris. Arabroise Aguere- 
berry, Pete's nephew, makes a fascin- 
ating guide through the mine, when he 
is at home in the adjoining cabin. 

It was Pete who with pick and 
shovel built the way to Aguereberry 
Point, a narrow twisting canyon path 
just car-wide that took us to one of 
the most inspiring scenic experiences 
we ever had. The Point poses a real 
challenge to the photographer since it 
affords a vista of more than 180 de- 
grees, much of which is so starkly ma- 
jestic that our first reaction was to 
unload and set up our three cameras. 

But our first flush of enthusiasm 
was tempered by our sudden realiza- 
tion that here was a panorama of 
mountain ranges and ragged canyons 
and desert sink that defied snapshot 
photography. We had to be patient, 
to wait until late afternoon for shadow 
pattern, because when the sun is high 
there is no detail or contrast to help 
convey the awesome beauty to film. 



Because of the distances and 
Nevada can be seen 80 miles "to the 
east — blue haze was a major problem 
and infra-red film became a must. 
Even so, only small segments of the 
landscape can be taken at a time, and 
a truly comprehensive photo of the 
view from Aguereberry Point awaits 
someone with the imagination, equip- 
ment, skill and patience to create a 
vast montage. 

Once again past the site of old Har- 
risburg, red-gold in the light of sunset, 
and on the highway we had turned 
from, we drove a few miles north until 
we reached a dirt road to the right. 
Here, five miles to Skidoo, we came 
upon the remnants of the mining town 
famous for the lynching of Joe 
"Hootch" Simpson in 1908. Enter- 
prising citizens of that town hastily 
resurrected Hootch's body a day later 
to reenact the scene of the hanging 
when out-of-town reporters arrived. 

With a last look at the frame build- 
ings and interesting signs of Skidoo, 
we headed on the last lap of our trip 
along the highway leading into Death 
Valley by way of Emigrant pass, past 
the National Monument checking sta- 



tion, and from there eight miles away, 
to Stovepipe Wells hotel. But before 
we pulled in at Stovepipe, the lure of 
a dirt road tempted us, and we turned 
right to Mosaic canyon, a delightfully 
narrow canyon carved out of solid 
cream and chocolate marble. It pro- 
vides an entertaining hike and a double 
surprise awaits the seasoned hiker, for 
two miles beyond the exit from the 
first canyon we came across a replica 
of Mosaic canyon — every bit as indi- 
vidualistic and beautiful. 

Death Valley is rich in historical 
drama. Since that winter 100 years 
ago when the Jayhawkers and the Ben- 
nett-Arcane party, of which Lewis 
Manly was a mtmber, came this way, 
the Death Valley region has been the 
scene of many rich strikes. Boom 
towns have sprung up almost over- 
night and then disappeared. 

Perhaps there is still hidden wealth 
in the hills that rim the Valley, but 
most of those who visit this region 
today are lured there by good roads, 
mild winter climate, the color and maj- 
esty of the desert landscape, and the 
historical landmarks scattered over the 
region. 
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This picture was taken by flash exposure at eight o'clock in the evening. If you 
look closely you can find eleven deer drinking, or waiting to drink. There were a 
total of twenty-five deer in this group that came to water. They are all does but 
three in the center of the picture. These are bucks, but too young to 
realize their importance. 

Jecie fin TOtfdUfi, . . . 



Wild animals of the Arizona desert have learned that they may drink 
without being molested in the little cement pond built by Bob Riddell on 
his homestead west of Tucson — and so when the summers are dry 
and the usual waterholes empty they come — deer, lion, javelina and 
wildcat, and scores of smaller animals and birds. And here are some of 
the interesting observations made by the writer as he watches this 
daily wildlife parade. 



By ROBERT M. RIDDELL 
Photographs by Land Martin 

i^^ay was dawning. A thrasher 
Z„»/ suddenly broke the stillness with 
its lively "Bobwhite" call. The 
saguaro, or giant cacti, slowly loomed 
out of the grey dawn like a silent 
army, while the pale moon gradually 
withdrew" toward the rugged mountain 
peaks in the distance. A family of fox 
scurried down a beaten path. They 
were heading for some secluded group 



of rocks which served as their desert 
home. Overhead, a flock of white- 
wings swished by. In a few seconds 
they would be atop a saguaro cactus, 
where they would coo back and forth 
to each other. 



This is a typical beginning of a day 
in summer on the Arizona desert. I 
have a vivid and first-hand chance to 
watch desert life pass in review be- 
cause I live on a homestead that nestles 
in the hills a few miles west of Tucson. 
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After much patient waiting on the part of the photographer this close-up picture of 
two does, a fawn, and a buck was finally taken. The deer got close to the camera, 
then would leap away. But the call of thirst was so great that they finally gave in to 
the photographer. This picture was taken at six o'clock in the evening. 



Here a few miles from the busy city 
I live in an entirely different world, 
and can observe and study Nature's 
wildlife from morning until night. 

Because water is scarce at times on 
the desert during the hot summer 
months when rainfall is long overdue, 
I found out that game could be at- 
tracted to my front yard when I con- 
structed a large cement water basin. 
At first I kept the basin filled with 
water by using a bucket, but there were 
so many visitors daily that before long 
it was necessary to' run a length of 
pipe to the cement drinking hole. At 
the end of the pipe I attached a float- 
valve which controls the amount of 
water, and automatically keeps the 
pond filled with water. 

Game will travel long distances for 
water, and nearly every summer there 
is a period of drouth on the desert. 



Occasionally the newspapers will print 
reports that deer are making pests of 
themselves on one of the local golf 
courses, where they come to drink 
from the lake. Deer come from several 
miles around to drink from my private 



Wild animals seem to have definite 
times for drinking. The coyote will trot 
up to the water before sunup. After 
taking a quick but careful view of the 
situation, he will take several laps of 
water, then disappear as quickly and 
silently as he came. From my experi- 
ence the coyote is a hard animal to 
photograph. I could never get him to 
come close enough to the pond for a 
clear picture. He seems to sense the 
camera. Of course there have been 
many pictures taken of them in other 
locations! But it wasn't my luck. 
Deer come to water anytime from 



dawn until around ten o'clock in the 
morning. If die summer is unusually 
dry and hot a few may stray back dur- 
ing the day. Otherwise they return 
again in the evening just before sun- 
set, and they keep coming in groups 
of from two to 20 and 30 until after 
ten o'clock at night. 

These deer are quiet, shy, and 
speedy. The type of deer at my home- 
stead are the Black tail, or the Desert 
Mule deer. The latter implies that they 
get to be quite large in stature. Their 
color blends with the desert floor, the 
vegetation. They seem to appear from 
nowhere one moment, and are drink- 
ing water the next. The Mule Deer is 
rather curious. He will often linger 
around the water hole behind trees to 
study unusual noises, and people 
around the house. 

I have counted 150 deer that have 
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An unusual close-up shot of three young bucks drinking together. A young doe 
stands in the background waiting impatiently to get her chance to water. She knows 
by the law of Nature that she fias last call for water. This picture was snapped at 

seven o'clock in the morning. 



come to water from dawn until nine 
o'clock in the evening. Toward the end 
of July the does bring their fawns down 
into the lower country when they are 
but a few days old. Thus the number 
of deer coming to water is greatly in- 
creased. 

It seems that each doe takes particu- 
lar pride in showing off her offspring 
to me. Very often they will drink to- 
gether, but when a buck is in the 
vicinity, the does will stand to one 
side on guard. As is the case with most 
wild game the male is king at all times. 
Most of the time no doe or fawn will 
ever try to stop a buck from taking a 
drink. Nor will they come up to water 
with him. At times a thirsty fawn will 
refuse to relinquish its place at the 
pond. Then the buck will rear back 
on his hind legs and pounce forward 
upon the back of the fawn, or any doe 
not quick enough to get out of the way. 
I have seen fawns crippled when they 
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were too thirsty to acknowledge the 
presence of a buck, perhaps their own 
father. 

One may make pets out of deer, 
especially the fawns. My method is to 
place a bucket of water on the path 
that leads to the pond. The mother 
eyes me constantly. When she is satis- 
fied that I will not harm her young she 
allows the fawn to approach the 
bucket. The fawn moves slowly, its 
large brown eyes trained on me. That 
look is so serious, and yet so gentle 
and wistful I have almost laughed 
aloud. The slightest move on my part 
would start the fawn bouncing off in 
quick, long leaps, and would bring a 
noisy snort from the doe. The Black- 
tail is very patient. The fawn may take 
five minutes before reaching the 
bucket. 

When one is taken into their confi- 
dence the fawn can become a nuisance. 
They love salt. They love to travel their 



velvet-like tongues over my bare arms 
for the salt on my skin. At times they 
follow like dogs until I give in and 
stop to allow them to lick. 

It is interesting to see how the 
mother instinct operates in the protec- 
tion of her young. Once an ant stung 
me while the fawn was licking my arm. 
Naturally I raised my voice. This 
brought the doe in a few quick leaps 
between the fawn and me. She brushed 
me lightly, then pushed the fawn away. 
The two then were gone from my side 
and sight like magic. 

When the summer is exceptionally 
dry, my water hole is visited occasion- 
ally by animals which normally shun 
the scent of human beings. The bob- 
cat, the mountain lion have at one time 
or another been to my pond. It is fas- 
cinating to watch the lion, long, tawny 
and slim, creep up carefully to the 
water, ears back, its long tail quiet and 
stretched close to the ground. It drinks 
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just as any other type of cat. It is with 
much regret that 1 found myself with- 
out a camera on the late afternoon the 
large cat paid me a visit. 

It is fascinating to watch the wildcat 
stroll nonchalantly to the pond, drink 
slowly and even with daintiness and de- 
liberation, then stretch under a nearby 
tree, bathe quickly, and saunter off. 

The javelina, or wild pig, for many 
months was seen near the water. But 
of late, bands of five, ten and fifteen 
come to drink in the evenings and 
early mornings. I have been told by 
authorities that as a rule javelina re- 
ceive sufficient moisture from the roots 
of cactus and shrubbery, thereby not 
requiring as much water as other game. 
No doubt unusually dry weather ac- 
counts for their visits to my ranch. 

A few years ago several large picnic 
areas were established by the county 
in the Tucson mountains. Even with 
this additional space for human be- 
ings to roam, laugh and talk, the wild 
life has not retreated. On Sundays and 
holidays when people visit the open 
spaces the deer sneak quietly around 
in search of food. They have a sense 
of smell that is overwhelming and 
a bearing of confidence. Since 1931 
the entire area known as Tucson 
Mountain park has been closed to 
hunting and the deer seem to sense 
the fact that they are protected. 

Deer will take fondling and petting 
as long as there is food for reward. 
When the food is gone, the deer moves 
on to another area of new people, 
more food. 

There are still a great many people 
who live in and around Tucson, or 
who are winter visitors, who are still 
unaware that just a few miles from the 
are vast spaces of desert 
beautiful vegetations and 
an abundance of wildlife. 

A short time ago the state wildlife 
officials placed some antelope in the 
Tucson Mountain park. This adds one 
more type of game to the large list. 
These fast and graceful animals were 
brought down from the higher, colder 
part of northern Arizona. In the near 
future it is the hope of the officials 
that there will be several herds of 
antelope roaming the desert with the 
rest of the wild game. 

lust as fast and silent as the dawn 
appears, so does the dusk and the spell 
of the night. Off in the distance, atop a 
hill, the sharp bark of a coyote breaks 
the evening's stillness. From atop an- 
other hill the cry is answered by the 
long, mournful howl of its mate. The 
scream of the mountain lion echoes 
farther up in the hills. These are fa- 
miliar calls on my desert homestead. 
They tell me that night has fallen on 
the Arizona desert. 




Desert Quiz 



Here are 20 quiz questions for those who like 
to test their knowledge of the Southwest — or 
who perhaps would like to add to their fund of 
knowledge. This is not an easy list. It includes geography, history, 
Indian lore, botany, mineralogy — and you'll have to mix some common 
sense with other ingredients to get a high score. Twelve correct answers 
is a fair score, 13 to 15 is good, 16 to 18 excellent, and 19 or 20 very 
exceptional. The answers are on page 40. 



1 — California's Salton Sea was formed in 1905-6-7 by waters from: 

Cloudbursts in the adjacent mountains Flood waters from the 

Colorado river. Overflow from the Gulf of California .. 

Changes in subterranean channels caused by earthquake shocks... 

2 — Borrego State Park is located in: Nevada Arizona New 

Mexico California 

3— White Mountain Indian reservation in Arizona belongs to the: 
Apaches Navajos Maricopas Hualapai 

A — Joshua tree is a : Yucca Agave. Palm Nolina 

5 — First wagon train was brought across the Southwest Desert by: But- 
terfield.... Mormon Battalion Lieut. Beale De Anza 

6 — The famous Paiute Indian chief for whom a town in Nevada is named, 

was: Winemucca Winnemuca Winemuca Win- 

nemucca, 

7 — Scottsdale, Arizona, is famed for its: Copper mines Indian 

ruins Arts and Crafts colony Hot mineral springs .... 

8 — Prehistoric Indians who occupied the Salt river valley of Arizona are 

known as: Hohokam Cliff Dwellers Cave Dwellers 

Legucharie 

9— Director of the National Park Service is: William E. Warne 

Frank Albright John Collier. Newton Drury 

10 — The legendary home of the Hopi Katchinas is: Grand Canyon... 

Petrified Forest San Francisco peaks Navajo mountain 

11 — Phillip Bailey's book Golden Mirages is written about: Lost mines 

of the Southwest Comstock lode Seven Cities of Cibola 

Desert landscapes 

12 — If you wanted to climb the Sandia mountains you would go to: New 
Mexico California Arizona , Utah 

13— — Turquoise derives its blue-green coloring from: Iron Copper 

Manganese Zinc 

14 — Phantom ranch is located in: Death Valley Zion Canyon 

Grand Canyon Canyon de Chelly 

15 — The name Moqui used by early writers, referred to the Indian tribe 
now known as: Zuni... Acoma. Hopi Paiute 

1 6— If you wanted to get a glimpse of the peccaries which still run wild in 
the Southwest you would go to: Kaibab forest Painted des- 
ert Mojave desert Southern Arizona 

17— Heard Museum is located in: Phoenix Flagstaff Tucson 

Casa Grande 

18 — The name Herbert Bolton is best known to Southwesterners through 

his: Books Mining activities Exploration of the Grand 

Canyon country Archeological discoveries 

19 — To see the prehistoric cliff dwellings known as the White House ruins 
you would go to: Bandetier National Monuments Navajo Na- 
tional Monument Chiracahua National Monument Canyon 

de Chelly National Monument 

20 — The blossom of the agave or wild century plant is: Blue 

Red Snow White Yellow 
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Rough obsidian nodule or "tear" from the Bagdad field and a cabochon cut from 

. the material. 

(fay flecveU o£ ^><zydad 



By HAROLD O. WEIGHT 
Photographs by the Author 

#5,4^ any rockhounds acquainted 
with Yermo, California, be- 
fore World War II will re- 
member Bertha Frisby and the little 
rock stand she operated south of High- 
way 91 and nearly opposite Calico dry 
lake. When the big military depots 
were established in that area, the gov- 
ernment purchased her property and 
she moved southwest, beyond Hodge, 
and out of the rock business I believe. 

In those days she had a varied array 
of cutting rocks and mineral speci- 
mens on display, and I liked to hunt 
among them for prizes. Some she ob- 
tained through trade, but most of them 
were the result of her own desert 



In Arizona they are called 
Apache tears, and in other 
places they are labelled "black 
diamonds." Harold Weight sug- 
gests that " volcanic tears " 
would be a more romantic 
name for the little obsidianites 
which are found near Bagdad 
on California's arid Mojave 
desert, and in other places. 
Here is the data for an interest- 
ing field trip — and some inform- 
ative notes on the geology of 
an area where several volcanic 
found. 



She had no car of her own at that 



time. But she knew many collecting 
areas and in return for the privilege of 
; back material for her stock— 



and sometimes for the pure pleasure 
of rockhunting — she would guide col- 
lectors to these fields. These circum- 
stances led to several interesting ex- 
peditions — and not a little exercise — 
for me. Mrs. Frisby was not a young 
woman, but when she took to the 
desert hills with a pick and collecting 
sack many a healthy young man was 
hard-put to keep up with her, both 
in digging and hauling. 

On my first trip with her we drove 
from Lavic to Bagdad, and at Mrs. 
Frisby's direction I turned north on 
a little used mining road. About two 
miles from the highway Mrs. Frisby 
suggested that we stop the car and 
hunt for "black diamonds" in the grav- 
els of the wash we had just crossed. 
Despite the heat of the afternoon, we 
needed no urging. Dad and I hopped 
from the car and started an eager 
criss-cross search. Soon I spied what 
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appeared to be a small black pebble 
in the gravel. 

As soon as I picked it up and held 
it against the sun, I knew that it was 
a chunk of obsidian or volcanic glass. 
Then it dawned upon me that obsidian 
nodules and black diamonds must be 
one and the same thing. Later I 
learned the name is used in a number 
of localities in describing the little 
stones. 

I wasn't indignant about it, nor did 
I feel cheated. After all, I really hadn't 
expected to find black diamonds — or 
any other color — broadcast on the Mo- 
jave desert. And these little obsidian- 
ites do cut into beautiful limpid cabo- 
chons, while obsidian itself is a mighty 
interesting rock and one of my fa- 
vorites. 

The encyclopedia probably will tell 
you that the invention of glass is cred- 
ited to the ancient Egyptians — but 
that's just Man bragging. Mother 
Nature has been manufacturing glass 
at least since the first volcano blew its 
top and that was eons before she em- 
barked on the doubtful experiment 
called Homo sapiens. And we human 
beings have been using her glass since 
the first savage cut his finger on a piece 
and grasped the significance of what 
it could do to an enemy's hide. 

The Indians of our hemisphere have 
worked it into their religions and 
legends. It was known and used by 
them from the west coast to the east, 
from Alaska to Chile. In California 



alone they are known to have worked 
24 major obsidian quarries. They 
chipped and flaked and fashioned it, 
making knives and arrowpoints and 
spearheads, mirrors, ornaments and 
ceremonial swords. 

In some places— such as the Ob- 
sidian Cliff of Yellowstone National 
park — the quarries were neutral 
ground where any tribe could seek 
munitions. In others, the Sugar Hill 
deposit in northeastern California, for 
example, wars were fought over dis- 
puted ownership. Peoples unfortunate 
enough to live far from any volcanic 
area have traded and iourneyed across 
half a continent to obtain the beautiful 
stone which flaked so easily and form- 
ed such viciously sham weapons. In 
Mexico the Aztecs, who used enor- 
mous amounts, even had a soecial 
obsidian cult and goddess (Desert, 
July. 1945). 

No. I wasn't in the least disanDoint- 
ed over having been shown a field of 
almost transparent, cutting duality vol- 
canic glass. But I did feel — ?nd do 
today — that a stone as rich in history 
and pretty in its own right as obsidian 
should not be forced to masauerade 
under a misleading name. Tn Arizona 
these little hunks of volcanic glass are 
known as Apache tears, with a charm- 
ing legend attached (Desert, August, 
1939) but that necessarily is local 
in its application. Perhaps "volcanic 
tears" could be used by those who 
want a more romance term than ob- 



sidian. After all, they were formed 
by liquid rock expelled from vents, 
and perhaps even volcanoes feel like 
crying sometimes. 

On that first trip the car was hot, 
the road rough and we had a long 
drive ahead. So we contented our- 
selves with gathering a few obsidian- 
ites, and made no attempt to see how 
far the field extended. I planned to 
return that winter and explore those 
lava hills and the slopes between them 
and the highway. But world events 
that winter changed my plans. 

In the years that passed the obsidian 
field near Bagdad slipped completely 
from my mind until, quite recently, 
the sight of some beautiful grey-toned 
stones my father had cut and polished 
from those tears recalled it. Then I 
remembered it was located on the val- 
ley slopes above Amboy crater. That 
combination- — a collecting spot for 
volcanic gems and a striking example 
of recent vulcanism- — seemed to hold 
possibilities for a field trip for Desert 
Magazine readers who are interested 
in the geological side of the desert. 

The question was: Could I relocate 
that field? I had taken no mileages 
on the trip. All I remembered about 
the tumoff was that it was near Bag- 
dad and within sight of Amboy crater. 
Also, T thought I recollected a sagging 
wooden sign beside the road which in- 
dicated in a dispirited sort of way that 
a mine called the Orange Blossom 
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The little nodules or "volcanic tears" which cut into transparent greyish cabochons 
are found in desert paving such as this. Antboy crater left center. 



was — or had been — in operation 
somewnere out yonder. 

On the mid-July day we arrived at 
Bagdad to attempt relocation of the 
obsidian area, Amboy, a few miles 
farther east and a littie lower, reported 
a top temperature of 120 in the shade. 
But such temperatures are not un- 
bearable in the dry Mojave, And we 
had timed the trip to arrive at the 
turnoff late in the afternoon, stopping 
during the hottest part of the day at 
Daggett to visit Mary Beal and Dix 
Van Dyke. Mary was at home in her 
little cottage under the shade trees, and 
reported enthusiastically on the results 
of her early summer botanizing in the 



Providence mountains above ! 
caverns. Dix was out somewhere in 
a jeep, following forgotten pioneer 
trails. 

When we reached Bagdad, I found 
that the war had made changes, even 
there. A whole new set of sidings 
bulged out from the main railroad line 
and the road we had followed toward 
the hills seemed to have vanished. I 
couldn't even locate the remains of the 
wooden sign I remembered. But a 
courteous Mexican employe of the rail- 
road explained that if I followed those 
tracks I would come onto the old road 
which once had led to the now-idle 
Orange Blossom. 

We drove back out to Highway 66 
and followed it .6 of a mile eastward 



from Bagdad to a point just beyond 
highway bridge 148.85. There we 
turned north on a dirt road and crossed 
the tracks of the Santa Fe. Even after 
we were over the tracks and heading 
on a poor road toward the Lava hills, 
I was not certain this was the same 
pair of ruts I had followed eight years 
before when Mrs. Frisby led us to the 
"black diamonds." No single thing 
about the area looked familiar. 

Sometimes when I tell city friends 
tales of lost mines, they raise a col- 
lective eyebrow and ask; "How is it 
possible to lose something as obvious 
and substantial as a mine or ledge?" 
But should I take these same people 
onto the little-traveled desert by-ways 
to look for that mine, 
changes. 
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LOG 

U. S. 66 at Bagdad. Head east. 
Turn north on dirt road, after 
crossing highway bridge 148.85. 
Cross Santa Fe Railroad track, 
continue west of north. 
Join old Orange Blossom mine 
road. Head slightly east of 
north. 

Soft road for .1 mile. 
Enter edge of obsidian area. 
Pass marking far edge of ob- 
sidian area. 
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"How in blazes did they find the 
fool thing in the first place?" they de- 
mand. 

That was what I was beginning to 
wonder as we made hurried investiga- 
tions of the washes in the gathering 
dusk. We found bits of chalcedony 
roses and jasper, but not a trace of 
obsidian. About 1.5 miles from Bag- 
dad, the track we were following 
joined what obviously was a much 
older road which seemed to be aiming 
for the southeastern tip of the Lava 
hills. That was more nearly the di- 
rection I remembered from my earlier 
trip, but we still were unable to find 
any volcanic tears as we jounced up 
the bajada. 

The sun was behind the mountains 
and the afterlight was dimming when 
we neared the pass through the tip of 
the hills. Knowing that T had not gone 
that far before, we decided to camp 
for the night and give up the hunt 
until morning. At this point, 4.5 miles 
from Bagdad, several almost level me- 
sitas offered ideal campsites, at least 
in summer. In winter the lack of 
nearby firewood and vegetation to give 
shelter from the wind might make 
them a little cold. 

It was dark before we had camp 
established, and we ate by lanternlight. 
Afterwards, as our flashlight beams 
flickered over the rocky mesa, we 
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made a discovery. Literally underfoot 
and scattered thinly through the desert 
paving we saw small, black rather 
shiny pebbles. I picked one up and 
held it over the flashlight bulb. As the 
light filtered through it the stone 
looked greyish-tan. Yes, these were 
the obsidian nodules we had been 
seeking. 

A strange sort of rockhunt followed 
as we criss-crossed the mesa, bent 
double and peering along the probing 
flashlight beam. In summer, night col- 
lecting had one distinct advantage — 
the volcanic tears were cool enough 
to pick up. And a flashlight proved 
a handy gadget to check whether or 
not the specimens we found were trans- 
parent enough to cut. Some black 
stones which looked like the obsidian- 
ites externally proved to be perfectly 



The hunt continued until we began 



to worry about the condition of the 
flashlight batteries. Although the day 
temperatures had been scorching, the 
evening -- perhaps by comparison — 
seemed pleasant. And when a soft 
wind drifted up the valley it became 
a perfect night to sleep under the des- 
ert moon and stars. That moon was 
long past full and only a thin segment 
remained. But when it rose the amount 
of illumination it gave was surprising. 
It and the vast concourse of distant 
suns and whirling nebulae so lighted 
the night that the jagged scraps of 
mountains, the sweeping bajadas and 
the white sinks which characterize the 
the Mojave were visible to the hori- 
zon's rim. And below us Amboy 
crater and its surrounding flows were 
pure ebony under the ethereal light. 

There seemed to be an amazing 
number of lights at Bagdad, consider- 
ing the size of the town. Once, when 



the Bagdad-Chase mines were operat- 
ing and when the Orange Blossom, 
across the Bristol mountains, was haul- 
ing supplies in and ore and concen- 
trates out, Bagdad, their railroad ship- 
ping point, was quite a place. Re- 
portedly much of the settlement was 
destroyed by fire in 1918, and the 
number of buildings we had seen that 
day could not account for the long 
strings of light. We concluded it must 
be an emergency landing field, possibly 
placed there because of Bagdad's cli- 
matic reputation. 

Although Bagdad may be small, it 
has made its mark in the meteorologi- 
cal world. Throughout the whole Mo- 
jave desert region during a 20-year 
period, only the bottom of Death Val- 
ley had a lower mean annual rainfall 
than this siding on the Santa Fe. The 
average was 2.3 inches, but in four 
out of the 20 years, when no rain fell, 
it was dryer than Death Valley. And 



Camp at the base of the Lava hills. Obsidian nodules are 
left center and center, and on similar mesas and in the 



found on the black flat, 
washes which cut them. 
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Amboy crater from the west, showing vent where the western wall has broken 
down. Obsidian nodules which cut and polish beautifully are found on flats and 
in washes above and beyond the crater. 



once, for a period of 32 months there 
was not a drop of moisture from the 
sky. 

Bagdad also has the somewhat 
doubtful honor of having the next to 
highest mean annual temperature dur- 
ing the same 20 years, Death Valley 
near Furnace Creek leading again. 
This spot is credited with one of the 



longest frost-free seasons in Califor- 
nia, averaging 345 days annually. 

We did not find the volcanic tears 
in great quantity anywhere, but they 
were scattered over a wide area, and 
most of them were of a grade of ob- 
sidian which would cut. The greatest 
concentration seemed to occur on the 
mesas which lay to the east of the 



sandy trail we had followed, and 
which stretched in long dark fingers 
from the isolated buttes at the end of 
the ridge down toward the highway. 
Rockhounds who visit this field will 
have to do some hiking, but those who 
are willing to walk should be able to 
find enough tears to cut all the cabo- 
chons and drops they desire. 



Inside the crater of Amboy cinder cone, showing the small inner cone. Designs on 
the white flats are made by visitors who feel they have to leave their initials behind. 
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While prospecting to the Lava hills, 
we found bits of jasper — mostly red 
and yellow, but some fine moss. The 
nodules appeared to be non-existent 
in the hilJs themselves. In the washes 
were a few chalcedony roses and one 
or two broken geodes. The jasper 
seemed to be scattered more thickly 
on the rocky slopes to the west of our 
camp and where the nodules were few 
in number. It is possible that collect- 
ors who come in cooler seasons and 
are able to hunt farther from base 
without heat discomfort will find jas- 
per which will cut into beautiful stones. 

As to why the obsidian nodules do 
not occur in the hills or down in the 
Amboy basalt flows, I have no expla- 
nation, but so far I have not found 
them in either place. 

I have yet to hear an explanation 
for the little obsidian nodules which 
applies satisfactorily to all the varied 
conditions under which they seem to 
occur. Obviously they are not float 
from great flows or masses of obsidian, 
or it would be possible to trace them 
to that source. They have an oddly 
sculptured surface which makes them 
rather easy to identify after you are 
accustomed to it, and which makes it 
appear that they were formed in very 
nearly the same shape and size in 
which they are found. In some cases 
they have been traced to a matrix of 
pumice or volcanic ash. 

The stone most closely resembling 
these nodules, for which geologists 
have offered an explanation, is the so- 
called "Pele's Hair," formed when 
drops from the lava lake of Kilauea 
volcano in Hawaii splatter upward and 
are blown to threads by the wind. 
These threads are blown ashore, hard- 
ened into glass. In the case of the 
volcanic tears, it seems possible they 
might be blobs of lava thrown into the 
air and cooled swiftly into glass with- 
out being blown by the wind. Or per- 
haps they fell into pumice, volcanic 
ash, sand or mud and hardened there. 
The generally accepted theory of ob- 
sidian itself is that it is a molten rock 
which hardened too swiftly to form 
crystals, or that it was too viscous to 
form crystals as it hardened. Had some 
types of volcanic glass hardened more 
slowly, they would have formed gran- 
ite or even pegmatite. 

Looking down into the Amboy 
trough from the vantage of the obsid- 
ian field, nearly 800 feet above the 
bed of Bristol dry lake, the crater and 
its surrounding flows, like some vast 
ink blot, dominate the scene. It is 
almost frightening, so savagely harsh 
in appearance, so obviously an in- 
truder in the valley floor where it has 
burst through the grey-green-brown of 
the desert. And it looks so recent that 



you cannot help picturing what might 
happen today if such an eruption 
blasted its way upward from the sup- 
posedly trustworthy earth through one 
of our modern cities. 

Probably there is little chance of 
that. Volcanoes seem to follow what 
geologists consider their proper mode 
of occurrence. There are a number of 
remnants of them in this section of 
the Mojave. One of the most reason- 
able explanations for their appearance 
in this region is that they have come 
up from molten magmas along fault 
lines, somewhat like the series of ex- 
plosion cones known as the Mono 
craters. 

Faults are weak areas or fractures 
in the outer crust of the earth along 
which vertical and horizontal move- 
ment takes place when pressure else- 
where becomes too severe. We know 
that such movements cause our most 
devastating earthquakes, but not many 
persons are acquainted with the part 
they have played in designing our west- 
ern landscape. The precipice of San 
Jacinto is a fault scarp and so is the 
sheer eastern face of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas and the western face of Utah's 
Wasatch mountains. The Colorado 
desert and Imperial Valley are believed 
to have been formed when the block 
between two faults either dropped 
lower or remained as it was while the 
land on the outer sides of the faults 
was thrust upward. 

Cadiz and Newberry faults have 
been suggested as those responsible for 
the Mojave volcanoes, and Amboy 
crater has been mapped by H. T. Hill 
in a survey of Southern California ge- 
ology as almost on the Cadiz fault. 
These two faults have a northwest- 
southeast trend and are about 30 miles 
apart. The line of valleys between 
them, culminating in Amboy trough, 
are believed to have been caused by 
down-sags of the fault block between 
the two. 

Amboy itself is a cinder cone, and 
a Johnny-come-lately to the geological 
scene. Some observers estimate its 
eruption as recent as 500 years ago. 
One of the principal reasons for this 
belief is that the twisting black lava 
flows from the crater followed approx- 
imately the present drainage lines of 
the valley. 

A cinder cone is composed entirely 
of fragments blasted out during vol- 
canic explosions. Sometimes it is 
formed during the closing stages of a 
volcanic eruption, when gases gather 
and explode through lava which al- 
ready has hardened over a vent. Cin- 
der cones — Amboy is 200 feet high — 
usually are very symmetrical and have 
circular craters. And they are diffi- 
cult to climb because they are made 



of layers of loose material piled as 
steeply as is possible without sliding. 

Amboy is the most approachable 
volcano I know and its comparative 
newness only adds to its interest since, 
so far as appearances goes, it would 
seem that the flows had just congealed. 
In fact, if we can judge by the heat 
we felt when we visited it that mid- 
July day, it is possible that they are 
still cooling. The auto-trail cuts south 
from Highway 66 a shade less than 
five miles east of Bagdad and 1.9 
miles west of the town of Amboy. 
This track is an irritating combination 
of soft sand and sharp lava, but shortly 
after taking it we entered a strange 
world of black and white and blue — 
basalt, sand and sky. It is a fascinating 
wilderness of jagged, twisted rock to 
explore in pleasant weather, and a 
good driver can go within about half 
a mile of the base of the cinder cone. 

We had intended to climb Amboy. 
I had been inside the crater previously, 
and found it an interesting spot, with 
a smaller cone within — -apparently the 
result of the volcano's final burp — 
and a great break through the western 
wall. There is a trail up the outside 
of Amboy and over the rim which can 
be negotiated without too much back- 
sliding. 

But when we stopped for lunch, the 
rocks burned our feet through thick 
soles, the light reflecting from white 
sand stung our eyes, and perspiration 
left salt caked on our faces. We de- 
cided that if we must climb mountains, 
some of the cooler, higher desert ones 
would be more appropriate to that 
time of year. 

In the winter months, however, the 
climate among Am boy's lava flows can 
be delightful. No one who wishes to 
know the desert in all its phases should 
fail to make a trip to Amboy's rim. 
And perhaps if you pause there a mo- 
ment you will experience the strange 
sensation that I did. It looked so new 
— so somehow unfinished. You fee! 
that — although you have missed the 
opening of the show — if you hang 
around too long the curtain will go 
up for the third act, and perhaps you 
will go up with it. 

• • • 

Airport for Monument? . , . 

MONUMENT VALLEY — Legis- 
lation to permit construction of an air- 
port in Monument valley in south- 
eastern Utah, near the Harry Goulding 
trading post, is being prepared by 
Utah's Senator Thomas. The state is 
supporting the proposal. The landing 
field would be of value in reaching 
northern section of the reservation in 
case of an emergency such as last win- 
ter's record snow. 
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Just inside the entrance of an almost inaccessible 
cave the riders found this grotesque life-size figure 
painted in blue and white and red — obviously put 
there by prehistoric artists. 



The National Park service restored the ancient lad- 
ders to these ancient cliff dwellings, located in 
Bridges National Monument, so visitors could 
climb up and explore the ruins. 



For 19 days, Ross Musselman of the 4M ranch of Monticello, Utah, 
led a pack train with 12 riders along remote trails through the colorful 
sandstone country of southeastern Utah. The party explored little known 
canyons, visited prehistoric Indian dwellings, and camped each night 
at springs and waterholes along the trail. Randall Henderson's story 
of this wilderness adventure was told in part last month, and is 
eluded in this issue of Desert Magazine. 

By RANDALL HENDERSON 



Eighth Day 

yf fter camping three nights on 
the slick rock at Squaw spring, 
we were eager to be riding off 
into the unknown country that lay 
ahead. In a region so vast and so 
varied there is no monotony. We had 
adjusted ourselves to the routine of 
camp chores, and found increased en- 
joyment in the ever-changing land- 
scape as the days passed. 

We were up at daybreak this morn- 
ing, and while the packers were out 



rounding up the animals, sleeping bags 
were rolled and breakfast prepared. 
We departed at 8:45. 

For three miles we back -tracked 
along the trail by which we had come 
to Squaw spring, and then spent the 
rest of the day following the upstream 
course of Salt creek. I do not know 
the origin of its name. There were 
some salt cedars on the bars along the 
first mile or two, but the channel was 
dry. Further up we found water — 
but it carried no taint of salt. 



Once when the creek made a 
loop the trail took a shortcut over a 
ridge. There was a natural archway 
through the sandstone dike at the top 
of the ridge, and the walls were cov- 
ered with Indian pictographs in white 
and red paint. One unusual feature 
of these picture writings — something 
I had never seen before — was the pres- 
ence of numerous imprints of a human 
hand, as if the primitive artist had 
dipped his hand in a vessel of paint 
and then pressed it on the wall. He 
had well-shaped hands, and the im- 
print was sharp and clear. Marvin 
found a beautiful arrowhead at the 
base of the wall. 

Our noon stop was at a spring that 
gushed from the sandy bank of the 
creek. Ross told us he had never 
heard a name for this spring — but it 
has one now. To members of our 
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party it will always be Yellow-Jacket 
spring. 

We tied our horses in a thicket of 
oak and went to fill our canteens. A 
moment later the horses started paw- 
ing and snorting. Obviously something 
was wrong. We rushed back to the 
animals and found ourselves in a 
swarm of angry yellow-jackets. Sev- 
eral of us were stung before we could 
move the stock to safer ground. For 
the information of those who have not 
been stung by a yellow-jacket, it is like 



; punctured with a red-hot darning 
needle. The swelling in my ear did 
not go down for three days. 

The canyon narrowed as we climbed 
higher, and the sandstone walls be- 
came more precipitous. Once Ross 
took us off the trail a short distance 
to an overhung sidewall where were 



and white pigment. The 
faces had distinctly oriental features, 
and were so skilfully done I was un- 
willing to believe until I made a care- 



ful examination that they had been 
put there by primitive savages. I have 
examined thousands of petroglyphs 
(incised in the rock) and pictographs 
(painted on the rock) in my years in 
the Southwest, but never before had 
seen anything approaching the artistry 
with which these heads were sketched. 
Ross said they were there, just about 
as we saw them, 20 years ago when he 
first came this way. 

Occasionally, far up on the side- 
walls, we could glimpse the ruins of 
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ancient cliff dwellings. We had no 
time to climb up to them, even when 
they were accessible. Some of them 
appeared to have no way of approach. 

In a cliff that faced a little meadow 
far up toward the headwaters of the 
creek Ross detoured to a wide vertical 
crevice in the sidewall, and back in 
the semi-darkness of the cavern we 
could see the mud and stone of ancient 
walls. By careful hand and toe climb- 
ing some of us were able to gain en- 
trance, and there on the wall just in- 
side the crevice was the life-size paint- 
ing of a fat Indian with a feather in 
his headband. The pictograph was 
done in blue and white and brown, 
and while the figure was grotesque, it 
was well preserved. 

It was almost dusk when we reach- 
ed our night camp at the edge of a 
meadow fringed with oaks. Our water 
came from a spring in the clay bank 
of the creek, and we had to cut steps 
to get down to it. The water was 



Today our supply of fresh bread was 
gone, and Ross got out the dutch 
ovens and gave Marvin his first lesson 
in the art of making camp biscuits. 
As in most other camp cooking, the 
regulation of the fire is the all-import- 
ant factor in making good biscuits, es- 
pecially in these days when prepared 
biscuit mix can be bought in boxes. 
Ross, however, clings to the good old 
flour and water and baking powder 
recipe, with a spoonful of grease and 
a pinch of salt and sugar. They were 
good biscuits. 

Today we rode 24 miles. 

Ninth Day 

There was good pasture at this 
upper Salt Creek camp, and we let 
the horses graze while we spent the 
day exploring old Indian ruins in the 
vicinity. Some of us hiked two miles 
and climbed to a great natural arch 
which was discovered by Ross and his 
daughter, Nancy, in August 1940. 
Rough measurements indicated that 
arch had a span of 175 feet and a 
height about the same. 

From beneath the arch we could see 
in the distance another that appeared 
to be equally large. The arches and 
bridges so common in this region, are 
the work of erosion through many 
ages. 

Around our oak wood fire tonight 
we ate pinto beans, tamales, cheese, 
biscuits and jelly, with coffee. There 
were two nights on the trip when it 
was too warm to crawl inside the sleep- 
ing bags when we first went to bed — 
but we were always in them before 
morning. 

Tenth Day 

We left our upper Salt creek camp 




Sandstone buttes and palisades in a setting of pinyon and juniper — this 
picture is typical of much oj the area through which the trail led. 



at 8:00 a. m. after a bi 
meal and raisins, ai 
honey syrup. 

We followed the creek two miles 
and then climbed a steep ridge and 
had rough going up and down grade 
through pinyon forests until mid-day 
when the trail led down into Beef 
Basin, a great meadowland of tumble- 
weeds. 

Once we made a short detour to the 
site of an old Indian pueblo where the 
ground was covered with broken pot- 
tery. Ross told us that prehistoric 
pueblo sites are scattered over much 
of this area. Whether or not these 
mud and stone dwellings were built by 
cliff dwellers, or represent an earlier 
or later culture I do not know. Many 
of them have never been excavated 
by archeologists. There is nothing left, 
except the foundations, and in some 
instances these are covered with sand. 



can be identified by pot- 
shards and loose stones. 

Our night camp was at South spring 
where we spread our bedrolls on 
smooth sandstone ledges. A trickle 
of good water seeped from a crevice 
and our engineering department took 
an old tin can and made a serviceable 
faucet. 

We have been out ten days, and 
have had at least a sprinkle of rain 
during seven of them. But today the 
sky was cloudless and Beef Basin was 
hot. It is good country for cattle, but 
lacks the scenic horizons to which we 
had become accustomed. But we had 
a clean campsite and a cooling breeze 
came up during the evening. Marvin's 
biscuits, cooked over a pinyon fire, 
were extra good tonight. 

Today we rode 23 miles. 

Eleventh Day 

Beef Basin creek tumbles over a 
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The riders pause for a rest in a little cove surrounded by red and white 
sandstone buttes. 



75-foot waterfall just below our South 
spring campsite, and from that point 
to its junction with the Colorado river 
is known as Gypsum canyon. We left 
camp at 8:30 this morning and climb- 
ed a precipitous trail to a pinyon-cov- 
ered mesa from which we could look 
down on the colorful Gypsum canyon 
gorge. It is a Grand Canyon in mini- 
ature, in both color and form. 

From the mesa we led our horses 
down a rocky trail into Fable valley 
where the catdemen bring their stock 
for winter pasture. Here, as in many 
other valleys in this highly eroded land, 
flood waters are gouging deep gullies 
across the bottom pasture lands — and 
carrying the rich soil down to the Colo- 
rado and thence to Lake Mead. Be- 
fore Hoover dam was built this area 
contributed millions of tons of silt to 
the building of Palo Verde and Yuma 
and Imperial valleys on the lower 
Colorado. As these gullies eat their 
way across the pasture lands the ero- 
sion takes place vertically— that is the 
banks cave off to form vertical walls 
10 or 20 or 30 feet high. Ross told 
us that during the 20 years he has 
been following these trails a tremen- 
dous amount of rich soil has been 
washed away. 

We camped tonight beside a little 
grove of Gambel oaks, and carried our 
water from a fine spring pouring into 
the creek a hundred yards away. 
Across a 30 -foot-deep gully in the 
pasture, on the opposite skyline of the 
canyon, was a high butte with the ruins 
of what appeared to be an Indian 
watch tower at the top and the re- 
mains of a mud and stone fortress-like 
structure on a ledge half way up. 
These ancient ruins are inaccessible to- 
day, but several 
picked up by members of our party 
at the base of the cliff. 



Many theories have been advanced 
as to why the prehistoric savages in 
this region abandoned their homes 
hundreds of years ago. They left long 
before the white man moved in. They 
may have been forced to leave by pro- 
longed drouth, by epidemic or by the 
depredations of warring tribesmen. 
None of us can be sure of the answer. 
Ross Musselman has a theory of his 
own — that these Indians may have 
been carried off as slave laborers by 
raiding Aztecs at the time when Mon- 
tezuma was building his great temples 
in central Mexico. Many archeologists 
probably would argue this point. 

Generally we left camp ahead of the 
pack animals in the morning, but Don 
and Val with their train usually caught 
up with us before night. They arrived 
this evening without 01* Jim. Jim 
was a big white horse, the veteran of 
the pack train. Soon after leaving 
camp in the morning he appeared sud- 
denly to go loco, and raced off the trail 
with his load. When the packers tried 
to head him back he ran into bad 
rocks, fell off a huge boulder and 
broke a leg. In accordance with the 
unwritten law of the range, they ended 
his misery with a bullet. His pack 
saddle and load were shifted to the 
other animals. 

Today we rode 12 miles. 

Twelfth Day 

We left camp at 9:15 this morning, 
heading up Fable valley. We saw a 
well-preserved cliff dwelling beneath 
an overhang high up on the sandstone 
wall. Marvin climbed up to it, but 
reported no artifacts were to be found. 

Then we ascended a steep trail to 
the top of Dark Canyon mesa, con- 
around the buttes known as 
Sweet Alice Hills, and took a well- 
worn cattle trail down Trail canyon 
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to its junction with Dark canyon. 
Trail canyon is used by the cowboys 
to take their herds out of Dark canyon 
for winter pasture. It is a drop so 
precipitous we did not even try to lead 
the horses. We let them pick their 
way down over the rocks for a 1500- 
foot descent, while we were doing the 
same. Horses accustomed to the trails 
in this country follow well. Most of 
the time the smart rider will let them 
have a free head. 

As far as I am concerned Dark can- 
yon is the daddy of all the gorges in 
this region. I spent a week in 1946 
packing down this creek to its junc- 
tion with the Colorado river (Desert 
Magazine, Dec. '46.) It is an im- 
mense chasm bordered by serrated 
ridges in cream and tan and red sand- 
stone. When the late afternoon sun 
strikes the sidewalls it brings out a 
hundred variations of exquisite shad- 
ing. Against these brilliant walls the 
deep green of the pine trees which 
grow on the ledges and in cavities 
which pock the precipice provides the 
contrast for a picture beyond descrip- 
tion. 

It was 7:45 when we reached a log 
cabin near the head of the canyon, and 
here we camped by a noisy little water- 
fall, with a cool spring close by. 

Today we rode 25 miles. 

Thirteenth Day 

For breakfast this morning we had 
oatmeal with raisins and creamed 
chipped beef with hotcakes. Ross, 
uses dried milk for everything except 
coffee, and canned milk for that. For 
cereals and cooking the dried milk 
was very satisfactory. 

There was an easy ride ahead today, 
and we did not leave camp until 9: 50- 
Th en we rode down Dark canyon to 
its junction with Peavine canyon, and 
up Peavine nearly to the top of Elk 
ridge where the cattlemen had piped 
water from a good spring. 

Nancy Musselman met us here with 
the jeep, loaded with provisions for 
our commissary and grain for the 
horses. For nine days we had been 
living out of the packs carried by the 
horses, but Ross Musselman is an old 
hand at this business and we suffered 
from no shortages. 

We were again above 8000 feet— in 
the land of aspens and big pines, col- 
umbines and Mariposa tulips. The 
Forestry service maintains a ranger 
station at Kigalia on Elk ridge, and 
a good road leads down to B I an ding. 
Deer are plentiful in this area. In fact 
nearly all of San Juan county is deer 
country. We saw literally hundreds, 
of antlers along the trails — the relics 
of the annual shedding period. 

Both Nancy and Don Thomas play 
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the guitar, and she brought the instru- 
ments with her. Val Leavitt sings all 
the western songs. Thanks to Nancy 
and the wranglers we had a campfire 
program of music that was one of the 
highlights of the trip. 

The sky was overcast when we went 
to bed, and we trenched our sleeping 
bags for a shower — but it did not 
come. 

Today we rode 14 miles. 



Fresh eggs and fresh bread for 
breakfast this morning. 

We left camp at 9:00 a. m. and an 
hour later reached the saddle between 
the Bear's Ears where our trail con- 
nected with the road that goes from 
Blanding to the Natural Bridges Na- 
tional Monument. 

The Bear's Ears are two well known 
landmarks which rise several hundred 
feet above Elk ridge. They are shaped 
like volcanic craters with one side of 
each cone broken away. Actually 
they are sandstone buttes formed by 
some strange freak of erosion. They 
are covered with aspen and spruce 
trees. 

From the saddle between them we 
could look far out across the pinyon 
flat which lay between us and the 
Natural Bridges Monument, which was 
our goal that day. 

Part way down the grade we stopped 
at Maverick spring and then until late 
afternoon jogged along the road which 
motorists take into the Monument. 
Riding a smooth road became a little 



monotonous after the exciting trails 
of previous days. 

Mile after mile we rode along an 
almost level lane bordered by juniper 
and pinyon. We saw two Navajo ho~ 
gans, used during the pinyon harvest 
when many of the Indians come north 
to gather nuts. 

Late in the afternoon we reached 
the Monument headquarters where J. 
Wyley Redd, the custodian, and his 
wife live in a tent house and haul 
water from Maverick spring. Wyley 
has been custodian here for eight 
years. Al Scorup and his cowboy as- 
sociates are credited with the original 

Top — Owachomo bridge in the 
Natural Bridges National Monu- 
ment in Southeastern Utah. 

Center — Kat china bridge, under 
which the riders camped two 
nights. 



Fourteenth Day 




Bottom — Sipapu bridge, reached 
only by a foot trail. 



discovery of these bridges. Later 
through the efforts of Zeke Johnson, 
they were set aside as a National Mon- 
ument. 

Owachomo bridge, formerly called 
Edwin, is in Armstrong canyon oppo- 
site Monument headquarters. This 
bridge may be seen by motorists at the 
end of the road. Katchina bridge 
(formerly Caroline) is three miles 
away at the junction of Armstrong and 
White canyons, and may be reached 
only by foot trail. It is another three 
miles up White canyon to Sipapu 
bridge (.formerly Augusta). 

Mrs. Redd told us Wyley was out 
searching for some Indian ruins, and 
we met him later along the trail. She 
served us ice water from the kerosene- 
burning Servel, and we took the trail 
for Katchina bridge where we were to 
camp for the night. 

It was a rugged three-mile ride down 
the canyon, and we arrived at our 
campsite on a sandbar beneath the 
massive arch of Katchina just at dusk. 
There were no springs here, but we 
found drinkable water in holes along 
the creekbed. 

White canyon would delight the 
heart of a rockhound. There were 
fine specimens of jasper in many col- 
ors, and chunks of what appeared to 
be black petrified wood. Ross told 
us this wood came down from Wood- 
enshoe mountain where there are logs 
of it on the slopes. 

There were old Indian ruins under 
an overhang near the bridge and many 
grinding holes in the rocks. 

Today we rode 24 miles. 

Fifteenth Day 

During the night the horses wander- 
ed far up the canyon, and it was near- 
ly noon when Don had rounded them 
up for the day's ride. 

At 1:30 we took the trail for Sip- 



apu bridge. We arrived there 45 min- 
utes later, and then continued up the 
canyon to cliff dwellings reached by 
a 50-foot ladder the park service has 
maintained for visitors. No effort has 
been made to restore these dwellings, 
but the stick-in-the-mud granaries far 
back in the cave were well-preserved 
and of interesting composition, differ- 
ing from the usual mud and rock con- 
struction of the cliff people. 

White canyon is good hunting 
grounds for botanists as well as rock 
collectors and photographers. 1 saw 
squaw tea (ephedra) as high as my 
head. Indian paint brush was the pre- 
dominant flower, and I counted 43 
flower stalks on one root system. The 
trees included the usual pinyon and 
juniper plus maple, Cottonwood, oak 
and boxelder. 

Today we rode eight miles. 

Sixteenth Day 

Pete Spang and I left camp at 6:30 
to hike up the canyon ahead of the 
others to take some pictures of petro- 
glyphs we had seen on an overhead 
ledge previously. At eight o'clock the 
others caught up with us and we ar- 
rived back at Monument headquarters 
at 8:40. 

Today we merely back -tracked over 
the road that brought us in to the 
Natural Bridges, and arrived at our 
previous camp in Peavine canyon in 
mid-aftemoon. 

Today we rode 24 miles. 

Seventeenth Day 

It rained intermittently during the 
night but we were well waterproofed. 
After one has lived much of his life 
on the desert it is a novel and pleasant 
sensation to lie out on the ground in 
a snug bag and hear the rain pattering 
on the tarpaulin that covers you. 

After breakfast we headed out along 
the road past Kigalia ranger station to- 



ward a saddle at the head of Dark can- 
yon known as The Notch. 

Along the road we met Julian 
Thomas, forest ranger at this station. 
He told us they had been experiment- 
ing with aerial reseeding of the range. 
They had found the "pellet" method, 
seeding I Vz pounds to the acre, much 
less effective than the distribution 
from the air of 10 pounds of untreated 
seed. In places where cattle can be 
kept off the range for a period of two 
or three years, the aerial reseeding is 
bringing back a fine stand of grass 
and edible shrubs. 

We passed over many sections of 
the range on this trip which obviously 
have been over-grazed. The main de- 
struction caused by excessive feeding 
is not in the current loss of the grass, 
but in the destruction of flowers and 
seeds which would enable the range 
to reseed itself. Permanent damage 
is done by erosion which immediately 
starts when the grass dies. Our trail 
led along mile after mile where prac- 
tically the only surviving plants were 
sage and tumbleweed. In the higher 
levels of Elk ridge snowberry replaced 
the usual sage. 

I had seen the tiny plants of the 
Oregon grape, with leaves resembling 
mountain holly, many times along the 
trail, and finally discovered one with 
fruit. It grows a delicious looking 
purple berry — which is very very 
bitter. 

In mid - afternoon we arrived at 
Gooseberry ranger station where we 
found a comfortable camp with a fine 
spring for ourselves, and good pasture 
for the horses. 

Today we rode 22 miles. 

Eighteenth Day 

Gooseberry station was well named. 
Great patches of wild gooseberries 
grow here, and the fruit was ripe at 
this season. They are more palatable 
in pies than eaten raw, and we picked 
only a few of them. 

Deer were grazing in the pasture 
when we awakened at five in the 
morning. The packers rounded up the 
horses and we were away at 8:30. 

Our trail today was an endless suc- 
cession of ups and downs. We were 
crossing the great canyon systems of 
San Juan county at right angles. One 
hour we would be following a trail 
among the pines at the top of a ridge, 
and the next we would be crossing a 
creek hundreds of feet below. I often 
walked on the downgrades, partly to 
make it easy on my horse, and partly 
for the exercise. I wore hiking shoes, 
rather than riding boots, for that pur- 
pose. 

In mid-afternoon we rode across the 



OftvitatioK *7<* 'Decent *Vi&tt<x>M , . - 

Palm Desert Art Gallery in the foyer of the Desert Magazine on 
Highway 111 between Indio and Palm Springs was opened for the 
season October 15. 

The Gallery, exhibiting the work of 40 of the top-ranking painters 
of the desert scene, is open to visitors seven days a week from eight 
until five. 

When visiting the Desert Magazine pueblo there is also the oppor- 
tunity to browse in the book and crafts shop and inspect the publishing 
plant. We extend a cordial welcome to Desert's readers and their 
friends. 
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Bayles ranch, where several hundred 
acres of grain were watered from a 
stream that comes down from the 
Abajo mountains. This was the sec- 
ond cultivated ranch we had seen in 
18 days. 

Near the ranch we passed thickets 
of choke-berries just ripening. It is 
luscious appearing fruit, but mostly 
seed, and not very appetizing. In the 
Abajo mountains we had seen wild 
strawberry and raspberry but they 
were not in fruit at this time. 
On one of the ridges today we saw 
Indian sites, and above the 
[ was a great outcropping 
-_iy in many shades. 
Just before dark we reached our 
night stop in the Red Bluff forestry 
camp on the side of Abajo mountain. 
The 4-H clubs of San Juan and Grants 
counties were having a camping field 
trip here, and 160 young people and 
their leaders were having a grand time. 
The noise of so many voices was in 
strange contrast with the stillness of 
the wilderness through which we had 
been riding. About the only sounds 
we had heard along the trail were the 
calls of the canyon wren and the pin- 
yon jay, the swish of the wind in the 
trees, and the occasional jingle jangle 
of the pans and buckets tied on top 
of Kewpie's pack. Kewpie was such 
a little mule she had to trot to keep 
up with the long legged horses, and 
we always knew when the pack train 
was approaching by the rhythmic rat- 
tle of Kewpie's load. 

We camped tonight on the edge of 
a little meadow of wild iris, now in 
seed, and cooked our biscuits on dry 
oak wood. This was our last night 
in camp. 

Today we rode 28 miles. 

Nineteenth Day 

We were up at daybreak this morn- 
ing, for we were rather glad after 18 
days to be heading back to the land 
of milk shakes and hot baths. 

We followed the Abajo mountain 
road two miles and then took off 
through a forest of aspen trees for the 
steep climb to Dickson pass, between 
Abajo peak and South peak. 

From the summit we could look 
down again on the sage plain where 
Monticello stands. There were old 
mines near the summit — mines that 
never had produced much gold — and 
a good trail led down past them along 
South creek to the floor of the plateau 
below. 

It was 18 miles to Monticello and 
there we completed our circuit, rode 
the last eight miles back to the ranch 
in cars that were waiting for us. 

One of the members of the party 




In the shadow of the overhang at the top of the picture is one of the many 
cliff dwellings seen on the 19-day trek. 



expressed what I believe were the feel- 
ings of all of us: "I wouldn't do it 
again for a thousand dollars, and I 
wouldn't take ten thousand dollars for 
the experience." 

For it was rugged. It was espec- 
ially hard for folks who are not ac- 
customed to riding regularly. Ross 
Musselman is one of those who believe 
that our civilization is having a soft- 
ening effect on the human species. His 
trips are planned to make the riders 
hard and fit. 

We rode on two meals a day. Gen- 
erally breakfast was served before sev- 
en in the morning, and on two oc- 
casions it was nine in the evening be- 
fore dinner was ready. Each rider 
cared for his own horse, except that 
the women's mounts were saddled for 
them. All of us lost weight on the 



trip — but that was good for most of 
us. 

Ross told me that not all his trips 
are as strenuous as this one. This fall 
his headquarters will be moved to an- 
other ranch near Moab, Utah, and 
next season he plans eight or ten-day 
pack trips with shorter rides for those 
who do not fancy the gruelling 19-day 
schedule. 

San Juan county is a gorgeous 
country. It is comparatively poor in 
mineral and agricultural resources. 
But no region in the United States is 
richer in the intangible values of 
beauty and natural history. Its limited 
economic resources and sparse pop- 
ulation may become an asset as more 
and more Americans seek the relaxa- 
tion to be found only in the great silent 
spaces of the desert wilderness. 
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i of Calico's main street by Don Ollis. 



CALL of the DESERT 

By Eileen L. Alder 
Azusa, California 

Desert painted rain how hues; 
Poppy yellows, lupin biues, 
Yucca's while against the sky. 
Purple mountains reach on high. 

Brilliant, twinkling stars at night 
Vie with moonglow's cold, clear light. 
Sagebrush dots a gold-brown hill. 
Stand saguaros stately still. 

Date palms toss aloft their heads. 
Torrents carve broad river beds. 
Breezes ripple dunes of sand 
Formed by nature's magic hand. 

Gifts the desert has for all. 
Who sees beauty heeds her call. 



LET ME CALL HER MOTHER 

By Harriet Markham Gill 
Washougal, Washington 

Let me call the desert mother, 
And know her mystic ways. 

Let me revel in her colors, 

In reds, and browns and grays. 

Let me know her every secret. 

Know her moods of light and shade; 

Let me linger in the vastness 
Until my spirit is new-made. 

Let me call the desert mother. 

Let her clean winds sweep away — 

All the dust my soul has gathered. 
Then on the desert let me stay. 



By Myrtle M. Pepper 
Los Angeles, California 

The sun of Calico beats down 
On hills of varied reds and brown 
On crumbling walls now in decay — 
The homes of the men of yesterday. 

Careless winds toss bits of sand 
Across the now deserted land; 
Over a strangely quiet town 
That once knew fortune and renown. 

One little narrow, dusty street. 
Teeming with men and the static beat 
Of horses hoofs and wagon wheels. 
Womanly chatter and childish squeals. 

Today heart-beats echo on canyon 
walls. 

Where ^dusk and moonlight softly 

Across the ravaged and wrinkled face 
Of this historic mining place. 



AT THE MISSION 

By Mabel Luce Yorx 

The shriveled old potter turns his wheel 

Upon the desert clay; 

His bony old fingers form and seal 

Vessels of yesterday: 

Pots and kettles and flasks. 

Some perfect, some broken, all in a heap. 
"Is it not like life?" he asks, 
"Some to throw out and some to keep, 
We are pots and kettles and flasks." 



WHISPERING WIND OF MEMORY 

By Mary Perdew 
Santa Ana, California 

Last night a little desert wind came 

rustling by. 
It carried haunting memories of its 

earth and sky. 
It whispered low of silence and 

of space. 
Of peace and healing in a 
It told of brilliant skies 

bloom. 

Of jagged peaks and canyons 

where deep shadows loom, 
The radiant glory of its stars and moon; 
The soft night winds that sigh a 

wistful tune. 
With scenes both glad and sad, 

the little wind was fraught. 
And my heart lives again 

the memories it brought. 



By Tanya South 

Give all you have, and ask for no 
reward. 

You will be paid, and amply, 

by the Lord. 
So just are Life's Decrees, so straight 

a course 

Is run from cause unto effect, that 
force 

Is never needed in repayment just. 

We earn each crustl 
And what we earn we get without 
reserve. 

As we deserve. 
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Mojave . . . 



First prize in Desert's September pho- 
tograph contest was won by Jim Her- 
vey of Palm Springs, California, with 
the above picture taken in the Joshua 
tree region of the Mojave desert. The 
picture was photographed with a 
Crown Graphic camera, Vt. second at 
f.22 at 3:00 p. m. with an "A" filter, 
6-inch Ektar lens. 



Abstract in Shadows . . . 

John R. Hamilton of Los Angeles, 
California, was the winner of second 
place in the September contest with 
his dune picture taken in Death Val- 
ley. Photograph was made with a 4x5 
Graphic, 1/25 second at f.32 with Super 
XX film. 
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Rand District, California . , . 

A veteran prospector whose gold, 
silver and platinum finds in the Mojave 
desert are said to have been worth mil- 
lions, believes he has discovered a 
southern extension of the silver vein 
that made the California Rand mine 
the state's biggest silver producer. 

He is P. J. "Pete" Osdick, and the 
new Osdick find is — for a change — 
on Pete's own property, located on the 
outskirts of the little desert commun- 
ity of Red Mountain. Osdick operated 
the pioneer stamp mill in the Rand 
district which long bore his name. Now 
he says he is convinced he has found 
the mother silver vein which was lost 
a mile north, believes there may be 
"a real live silver camp in the county 
again." — Barstow Printer-Review. 

• * • 

Winnemucca, Nevada . . . 

A rich gold ledge has been developed 
in a virgin section of the noted Ala- 
bama property of El Dorado Mines, 
according to Frank G. Smith, super- 
vising engineer for the company. As 
development work advances, the vein 
is said to be showing consistent 
strength and value with assays varying 
from $60 to $70 a ton. Prospects are 
bright for a highly productive ore body, 
mine officials believe. — Los Angeles 
Times. 

• • • 

Lovelock, Nevada . . . 

Four Battle Mountain men who a 
few months ago leased the once great 
De Sota mine 12 miles south of Mill 
City report their venture will pay off. 
In a new section of the old producer 
rich silver ore has been found, some 
of the ore assayed up to 160 ounces 
silver per ton. Some old workings 
have been rehabilitated, equipment in- 
stalled and early production is antici- 
pated. The four men are W. S. Coul- 
ter, Marion Fisher, John Gish and C. 
McCay. - — Los Angeles Times. 

• • • 
Goldheld, Nevada . . . 

Placer holdings discovered by acci- 
dent in 1936 in the Sylvania mining 
district of Esmerelda county may be 
fully developed by the Dodge Con- 
struction company if there is a suffic- 
ient water supply. The company has 
taken a 1 0-year lease on extensive pla- 
cer holdings of Joe Andre and Tex 
Rodgers, who discovered the gold 
bearing gravel in 1936 while exploring 
a high grade lead streak. The claims 
are known'as the Gold Queen group. 
An advantage is that there is no over- 
burden to be removed. 



Coachella Valley, Calilomla . . . 

Pegleg Smith's legendary lode still 
lures. 

The lost source of the famed black 
gold nuggets, said to be somewhere in 
the desert between Santa Rosa moun- 
tains and the Gulf of Lower Califor- 
nia, is once again the object of intensive 
and serious search, this time by two 
men who claim to be making a "scien- 
tific" hunt for the treasure. 

Ray Hetherington, proprietor of the 
rock and book shop in the Ghost 
Town at Knott's Berry Farm, Buena 
Park, and an unnamed companion be- 
lieve that at last they have the right 
information to find the horde of rich 
ore. But Hetherington says the famous 
lost mine has nothing to do with Peg- 
leg Smith, whom he described as a 
wandering yam spinner who crossed 
the Colorado desert years ago. The 
gold actually was found and kept se- 
cret by Indians, Hetherington claims. 
— Indio Date Palm. 

• • • 

Goldiield, Nevada . . . 

Three Californians have taken an 
option on the Rattlesnake mine, con- 
sisting of seven patented claims on 
southeastern slope of Gold mountain 
near Bonnie Clair, which was a good 
producer of gold ore prior to the first 
World War. It is credited with an out- 
put of more than a million dollars. Pro- 
tracted litigation kept the mine idle for 
years, it was purchased two years ago 
by W. E. Patton. Hope is to put the 
mine back into large-scale operation. 
It has three stopes, all in ore. — Gold- 
Yield News. 

• • • 

Monticello, Utah . . . 

Utilizing a new process for extract- 
ing vanadium and uranium from car- 
notite ore, a converted and recondi- 
tioned mill has resumed operation in 
Monticello after being closed several 
years. The mill is expected to process 
1 00 tons of ore per day. It is expected 
that operation of the mill — located in 
the center of the richest uranium dist- 
rict of the nation— will add impetus 
to the mining industry in this region. — 
San Juan Record. 

• • • 
Winnemucca, Nevada . . . 

Deep drilling of potential oil acreage 
in Newark valley, near Ely, was sched- 
uled to follow delivery of a rotary rig 
to the Hunt and Frandsen ranch at 
north end of Newark valley. Accord- 
ing to Joe McCarthy, president of Mc- 
Carthy Gas and Oil, "the geology is 
right." — Humboldt Star. 



Carson City, Nevada . . . 

Specifically reversing a decision of 
the district court, the Nevada supreme 
court has ruled that mine tailings in 
Nevada are personal property and are 
not subject to location as part of a 
mining claim. 

The ruling will have an important 
influence on mining operations in the 
state, as there are tailing ponds scat- 
tered over much of Nevada where nulls 
operated many years ago. Mine tail- 
ings, the court ruled, are personal 
property and not part of the real es- 
tate. Hence, although ownership or 
control of the ground may change, 
prior owner of the tailings has the right 
to enter on the premises and remove 
the tailings,— California Mining Jour- 
nal. 

• • • 

Beany, Nevada . . . 

With moderation of weather in 
Death Valley, work on a broader scale 
is being resumed at the McCrea-Town- 
send lead-gold property four miles 
north of Townsend pass. The Gold 
Hill Dredging company of San Fran- 
cisco has renewed its lease on the prop- 
erty. Located at an elevation of 5700 
feet, the mine can be reached only by 
pack animals. A road to the mine is 
one of the first fall projects. — Beatty 
Bulletin. 

• • • 

Quaxtzsite, Arizona . . . 

The famous old John Ramsey mine 
near Quartzsite will be in operation 
again soon if plans of John Marley and 
associates are carried out. The men 
purchased the John Ramsey mine and 
also the Abe Lincoln mine near Con- 
stellation. — Wickenburg Sun. 

• • • 

Esmeralda County, Nevada . . . 

Diamond drilling at the Klondyke 
mining property in Esmeralda county 
was scheduled to start following incor- 
poration of the operation under the 
name of the Gold King Mining com- 
pany. The mine is owned by Walter 
Keilhofer, drilling is to be done by 
Gene Craft, Bishop, California. — 
Goldfield News. 

• • • 

A fluorspar vein located in 1941 in 
the Berlin area of Nye county by Roy 
C. Ames, lone, Nevada, is being open- 
ed up by Ames who reports he now 
has a showing of considerable size. 
Quality of the spar, he says, is excel- 
lent, he has already shipped some ore 
to Fallon and has additional tonnage 
available. 



A free market for gold would result 
in an over-night price increase to $60 
an ounce, in the opinion of Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada. 
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About Ghost Towns . . . 

Sullivan, Ohio 

Desert: 

I have read several Desert Maga- 
zines given me by a friend and when 
I read about the ghost towns with de- 
serted buildings I wonder why some- 
one doesn't arrange for rheumatic vic- 
tims who cannot afford expensive 
quarters to live in these quarters at 
moderate rent? 

C. M. JONES 

The ghost towns you have read 
about in Desert Magazine gener- 
ally are without water, electricity, 
sewerage or even accessible roads. 
Such buildings as remain seldom 
are in a state of repair to keep out 
rain and cold. Neither their lo- 
cation nor their state of repair 
would make them habitable for a 
person not in excellent health. — 
R.H. 



Cabin of an Old Prospector . . . 

Azusa, California 

Desert: 

Having enjoyed Desert for many 
years I am asking its many readers to 
help me locate the homestead cabinsite 
of a pioneer relative, John Powers. 
All the information I have is that it 
was located near Victorville, Califor- 
nia, and the only landmark was an 
"arrow of widely scattered rocks." The 
rocks were so widely spaced that only 
a desert rat or an amateur archeologist 
would note the design. 

Perhaps it was not a regular home- 
stead, but there was a cabin where 
Powers stopped occasionally while on 
prospecting trips. Any information 
will be appreciated, and should be sent 
to Box 108, Azusa, 

PERRY G. POWERS 



Chemist's Report on Yucca . . . 

Tustin, California 

Desert : 

The "Desert" article "Yucca Gun 
May Create an Industry" by Dorothy 
Pillsbury interested me. I'm inclined 
to believe that Miss Pillsbury collected 
her data from the wrong sources. 

During the first World War, the de- 
mand for ships to transport war ma- 
terial necessitated the transfer of ships 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, This 
transfer of shipping resulted in a cord- 
age fibre shortage. At that time, sev- 
eral government agencies, in coopera- 
tion with the cordage industry, began 
a study of domestic fibre production. 



Yucca fibre was thoroughly investi- 
gated. After World War I, the pro- 
ject was abandoned, and Yucca 
fibre was declared not suitable for 
fibre production for two reasons: (1) 
The cost of production was prohibitive, 
and (2) the fibre was not suitable for 
manufacture into cordage. 

Several years before we entered 
World War II, the government realized 
that a war in the Pacific would create 
a disastrous shortage of the cordage 
fibres which were produced in the 
Philippines and the Dutch East In- 
dies. As a safeguard, the government 
imported huge stockpiles of Abaca 
fibre. They also began an extensive 
study of possible substitutes for Abaca 
and Sisal. Several governmental agen- 
cies were involved, and the cordage in- 
dustry cooperated. Many fibres were 
studied — among them, Yucca. The 
project with Yucca was eventually 
abandoned for two reasons: (1) The 
cost of production was prohibitive, and 
( 2 ) the fibre was not suitable for man- 
ufacture into cordage. The most prac- 
tical substitute found at that time was 
American hemp (Canabis Americana) , 
and many tons were produced and 
consumed. 

In spite of the voluminous reports, 
articles, papers, and opinions that were 
written covering the research on sub- 
stitute fibres during the years 1936- 
1944, Yucca fibre enthusiasts still crop 
up. When you explain to the Yucca 
fibre advocate that the Yucca is not 
suitable cordage fibre because: (1) It 
is too short for long frame machinery, 
(2) it is brittle, (3) it lacks strength, 
and (4) it has a natural resistance to 
spinning, he immediately informs you 
that the Indians made rope of it. So 
what — the Indians didn't have to man- 
ufacture 50 million pounds of rope 
for a competitive market, and they 
didn't manufacture their rope by ma- 
chinery. 

Tf we should sometime be faced 
with a third World War, no doubt the 
government and the cordage industry 
will again investigate Yucca. For- 
tunately the picture is somewhat bright- 
er because, in a very few years, new 
and better synthetic fibres will largely 
replace the need for imported fibre. 

PHILIP H. SANTMYER 



Indian Art Upside Down . . . 

Lynnwood, Wa 

Desert: 

Your pictographs — lower photo on 
page 11 of the October issue — were 
very interesting indeed, especially if 
you will turn the picture upside down 
and view the faces from that angle. 
Try it. 

MRS. LORING T. THOMPSON 



del Diablo . . . 

Prineville, Oregon 

Desert: 

With reference to Harold Weight's 
article, "Gems on the Devil's High- 
way" in the September issue of your 
magazine: 

I was stationed at Yuma, Arizona, 
from 1941 to 1944, in charge of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Refuge in the 
Kofa and Cabeza Prieta mountains 
for desert bighorn mountain sheep, 
and in the Imperial refuge on the Colo- 
rado river for sheep and migratory 
waterfowl. 

I have driven over the Devil's High- 
way many times and the "rock circle" 
at that time had one long row of rocks 
in the center pointing in a direct line 
to the location of Tinajas Alias tanks. 
So the figure of a man, mentioned by 
Mr. Weight must have been placed 
there at a later date, probably by sol- 
diers. 

During the winter of 1943-44 and the 
summer of 1944 my only way of pa- 
trolling was by airplane furnished by 
the army, since there was only one day 
a week when the soldiers were not 
having aerial gunnery practice over 
this area, and it was impossible to get 
in and out of the region by car in one 
day. Mountain sheep were very hard 
to see from the air, but water in the 
various natural tanks along Camino 
del Diablo could be seen quite readily. 
GENO A. AMUNDSON 



Desert: 

Referring to the story of the Mex- 
ican family which perished of thirst 
along Camino del Diablo: 

You will find in Eldredge's Begin- 
nings of San Francisco on page 58 a 
picture of the stone circle— the same 
one photographed by Harold Weight 
for Desert Magazine— with the black 
butte in the background. 

This picture was taken some time 
prior to 1912 and shows the rocks 
in the center arranged in a cross, with 
the longer section of the design point- 
ing in an easterly direction. 

A. E. WILKINSON 
• • • 

Method of Aging Wood . . . 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Desert: 

Regarding Mrs. Elizabeth White's 
query as to the method of securing 
"desert finish" on wood, the park 
ranger at Bandelier National Monu- 
ment in New Mexico told me the for- 
mula they use to give wood a weath- 
ered appearance. 

They apply successive coats of 
boiled linseed oil, white lead and lamp 
black, in the order named. Apply 
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with brush and wipe off with rag while 
the coating is still fresh. The result 
is the silver gray of aged wood. A 
coat of dull varnish may be applied 
to preserve the finish, otherwise it will 
have to be renewed each year. 

Will you please tell me the correct 
pronunciation of Coachella? Is it koa- 
chee-ya? 

LOIS L. WILLIAMS 

While there is some difference 
of opinion as to the origin of the 
name Coachella, it is widely be- 
lieved to have been a corruption 
of the Spanish word Conchilla, 
meaning little shells. The pro- 
nunciation generally used is ko- 
chel-a, with the accent on the sec- 
ond syllable.— R. H, 



Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Desert: 

I just noted the inquiry in Desert 
Magazine two months ago regarding 
the method of aging wood furniture. 

Different craftsmen use different 
formulas, but one of the most effective 
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when small wood items are involved 
is to take them outdoors, coat the 
article in gasoline and then touch a 
match to it. After the fire has burned 
a few seconds- — long enough to char 
the wood slightly, smother out the 
flames and then work the wood over 
with a wire brush. Finish with white 
lead in linseed oil, brushing in enough 
to get the effect desired. 

If the burning process is not used, 
then use a wire brush on the wood, 
preferably a soft wood, and then brush 
in successive coats of white lead and 
lamp black in oil to get the gray effect 
desired. 

OCTAVIO MENDEZ 



Wild Burro vs. Mountain Sheep . . . 

Death Valley, California 

Desert: 

May I correct the information con- 
tained in your editorial in the last 
number of Desert Magazine regarding 
the wild burro. 

In the first place, it is not the deer 
that the National Park Service is so 
concerned about as in those areas 
where deer prevail they seem to be 
pretty weli able to take care of them- 
selves against the burro. Furthermore, 
there is no danger of extinction, as far 
as we can see at present, of the Desert 
Mule Deer. He is a pretty tough cus- 
tomer and is able to take care of him- 
self and in some areas as you know, 
it has been necessary to remove or re- 
duce the deer population due to the 
policy in some states of reducing pred- 
ators. 

The rare animal whose life is in 
danger is the Desert Mountain Sheep. 
This animal does not like to even have 
burros around and will seldom drink 
at any spring where a burro has pre- 
ceded him and furthermore, a large 
number of burros reduce the scarce 
forage on which the sheep lives. Very 
frequently too, a sheep is faced with 
starvation as he does not seem to be 
able to live off a diet of tin cans, loose 
papers and any trash that may be 
around, where the burro seems to 
thrive on this diet. 

The public's excitement over the 
control of the burro seems to have 
centered on Death Valley for some 
reason. The decision by the National 
Park Service to attempt to hold the 
number of burros to a point where 
they would not threaten the sheep is 
far from being a new angle. Grand 
Canyon had to face it a number of 
years ago and carried on a very quiet 
campaign with the permission of all 
Humane Societies and Wildlife experts 



and while 1 do not have the number of 
burros that were actually done away 
with, I know it ran into considerable 
figures. Lake Mead is faced with the 
same problem at this time. 

In Death Valley, prior to the Na- 
tional Park Service, the burro prob- 
lem was held down by the fox farms 
who purchased them in the thousands 
from burro hunters and the carcasses 
were used for fox farm food. When 
Death Valley was made a National 
Monument, we could not permit any 
outside influence to kill and remove 
any wildlife and it was astonishing the 
terrific multiplication of burros within 
a few years. Sheep were threatened 
with actual extinction. A census made 
about 1935 showed less than 30O 
sheep in the entire Death Valley Area. 
On the advice of eminent Wildlife 
technicians all over the country and 
permission of the Humane Society, 
an attempt was quietly made to hold 
the burro population to a reasonable 
figure. The results were quite aston- 
ishing as in the last census of sheep 
made just prior to the war, their num- 
ber had increased to over 600. Dur- 
ing the war, we were unable to obtain 
ammunition and short of ranger help 
and the burro again increased and the 
sheep decreased. Since the war, we 
have attempted merely to exterminate 
burros in such areas where they would 
compete with the sheep. 

Last summer, a band of 15 or 20 
burros roamed around Wildrose Can- 
yon all summer and we made no at- 
tempt to bother them as long as they 
stayed down from the high country 
and the same situation prevails through 
the Monument. 

This Service, the Writer and the 
Ranger Force are in sympathy with 
burros being around where the public 
can see this interesting animal and 
relic of the mining days and it is our 
duty and aim to reduce the burros only 
in such areas as are frequented by the 
sheep or where we observe, as in the 
spring, that they are moving from the 
low country to the high country. 

Most of the opposition which took 
place and even reached important 
radio commentators was not due to 
activities by this Service, but from out- 
siders who came in unknown to us and 
captured truck loads of burros and 
were seen trucking the animals out of 
the area. This caused strong resent- 
ment through Trona, and Owens Val- 
ley and even to Lancaster Valley where 
the burros were seen on their way to 
slaughter and this Service had to take 
the blame as it was spread around gen- 
erally that we were attempting to dis- 
pose of the burros. 

T. R. GOODWIN 
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IRcve* — cutd 'Died 
in an j>4 institute 

^J^orman Nevills, whose success- 
ful expeditions through Grand 
Canyon, the San Juan and 
Green river canyons have been report- 
ed in many issues of Desert Magazine, 
and his wife, Doris, met death Septem- 
ber 19 when the plane in which they 
were taking off the desert runway near 
their home at Mexican Hat, Utah, 
crashed and burned. 

Only witness of the tragedy was San- 
dra Nevills, 8-year-old daughter, who 
had walked to the landing field a mile 
from her home to see her parents take 
off. The little girl, who had flown 
a great deal with her father, said the 
motor seemed to sputter and she saw 
her "daddy turn back." 

The plane disappeared over a low 
hill and crashed head-on into the sand- 
stone wall of a 20-foot arroyo. The 
crash was followed by a fire which 
destroyed the plane. 

Doris had received word the pre- 
vious evening that an uncle had died 
in California, and she and Norman 
were flying to the nearest telephone at 
B landing to send word they would go 
to California by plane to be present at 
the funeral. 



When the plane crashed Sandra 
rushed back to tell her grandmother, 
Mrs. Mae Nevills, who owns the Mex- 
ican Hat lodge. Norman's mother im- 
mediately drove to B lan ding to send 
a telephone message to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Walker, old friends at Grand 
Junction, Colorado. Preston Walker, 
who accompanied Norman as boat- 
man on many river expeditions, and 
Sid McCullough, CAA official, im- 
mediately flew to the scene of the 
crash. They found only the burned 
skeleton of the plane. The impact of 
the collision had killed the Nevills in- 
stantly, they reported. 

The bodies were taken to Grand 
Junction by Preston Walker, and fu- 
neral services held there Thursday, 
September 22. It was announced that 
Preston Walker would scatter the ashes 
over the river canyons where both Nor- 
man and Doris lived since their mar- 
in 1933. 




Norman Nevills — for 16 years the foremost white water 
navigator of the continent. 



Norman was 41 at the time of his 
death. He was born in Chico, Cali- 
fornia, in 1908 and came to Mexican 
Hat in the early ! 20s when his father 
was prospecting that area for oil. In 
1933 he made his first boat trip down 



the San Juan river. He liked the river 
and began designing boats which would 
navigate the worst rapids in the San 
Juan and Colorado. Rated as the 
world's foremost white water boatman 
at the time of his death, Norman is 
the only person to have made seven 
trips through the Grand Canyon from 
Lee's Ferry to Lake Mead. 

Doris Nevills was born in Portland, 
Oregon, in March, 1914. She met 
Norman in Monticello and they were 
married in 1933. Since then she has 
made many river trips with her hus- 
band, and arranged commissaries and 
many of the other business details in 
connection with his river expeditions. 
They left two daughters. Joan, 11, is 
in school at^Mt.^ Pleasant, Utah. 

own boats. The best testimony to 
their seaworthiness, and the skill with 
which they were handled by Norman 
and the boatmen he trained, is evi- 
denced by the fact that during all his 
years on the river no boatman or pas- 
senger was lost. 

Following his Canyon trip last sum- 
mer, Norman announced that his flag- 
ship, the Wen, named for his father, 
William E. Nevills, would be retired 
from service and placed in the South 
Rim museum at Grand Canyon. An- 
other boat, Mexican Hat //, has gone 
to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and a third, 
the Joan, was scheduled to be placed 
in the Utah State museum. 

In recent years Norman had taken a 
commercial pilot's training, and ac- 
quired his own plane which he kept at 
Mexican Hat. 

During his years on the river Nor- 
man has piloted many scientific and 
photographic expeditions into the heart 
of the southern Utah canyon country, 
both by boat and by plane. Having 
conquered the worst rapids in North 



America he has often remarked that 
he would like to try the treacherous 
Brahmaputra cascades in India, and 
had interested some of his friends in 
plans for such an expedition. 

In his long career as a boatman in 
canyon waters, Norman became inti- 
mately acquainted with the moods of 
the river. He knew the power of waves 
that could dash a boat to splinters on 
the rocks, the treachery of the eddies 
and submerged boulders, and the dan- 
gers that lurked in whirlpools. 

On shore he was daring and some- 
times even reckless in his quest for 
adventure. But on the river, when 
there were rapids ahead and he had the 
responsibility for passengers and boats, 
he became a cautious, conservative 
navigator. 

He knew that one of the greatest 
dangers on the river lay in over-confi- 
dence on the part of the boatmen, and 
he never relaxed, nor did he permit 
his boatmen to let down. Every rapid 
was a new and fearsome obstacle that 
must be overcome by careful strategy 
and skilled operation. 

While Nevills did not originate the 
idea of running boats through the rap- 
ids stem first, he early learned the ad- 
vantages of this method of navigation, 
and perfected the stern-first technique. 
He carried the idea a step further by 
coaching his boatmen day after day: 
"Always face your danger." This 
simple rule, observed under every con- 
dition, is a clue to the amazing suc- 
cess with which he rode the worst 
rapids. 

Norman and Doris Nevills are gone, 
and the Southwest has lost two stalwart 
trail-blazers, but they have left be- 
hind a worthy tradition for the men 
and women of the canyon rivers who 
will come after them. 
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MardKock Shorty 





"How do we keep cool out here 
in the summertime?" 

Hard Rock Shorty fumbled 
with his pipe as he repeated the 
question asked by one of the 
winter tourists who had 
to buy supplies at the 
store. 

"Well, it ain't no problem these 
days when yuh can make ice with 
gas hauled here in steel bottles, 
and hang them excelsior boxes 
on the winders. But it wan't al- 
ways thataway. In the ol' days 
Pisgah Bill nearly blowed his- 
self to kingdom come with a con- 
traption he rigged up to keep him 
cool. 

"One day Bill discovered a 
spring up in the hills flowin' am- 
monia. Bill knew enough about 
engineerin' to realize that if he 
could get that ammonia water 
piped down to his cabin it could 
be used fer coolin' purposes. But 
pipe cost too much money so Bill 
finally built a little cabin by the 
spring. 

"He got the thing workin' 



pretty well, and Bill's cabin wuz 
the coolest place in Death Valley. 
He was mighty proud of his in- 
vention. 

"That was the year Bill tried 
growm' popcorn in the little 
meadow below the spring over 
on Eight Ball crick. Raised a 
good crop o' popcorn, but one 
day it turned hot and th' corn 
began poppin' right off the ears. 
Bill heard the noise an' got us 
all over there helpin' him har- 
vest the corn before it all popped 
away. 

"But the stuff kept on poppin' 
while we wuz pickin' the ears. 
Then Bill got another idea. "We'll 
take 'er down to the cabin, boys,* 
he yelled, 'and cool 'er off.' 

"Well, by evenin' we had the 
cabin half full o' popcorn. It 
quit poppin' as soon as we got 
it in the door. 

"Worked all right fer a day or 
two, and Bill was waitin' till the 
weather cooled so he could haul 
the com out to market. But one 
day the temperature went up to 
144 degrees, and jes when it was 
the hottest a cloudburst came 
roar in' down the wash and buried 
that ammonia spring and cut off 
the supply to Bill's cabin. Inside 
an hour the room got so hot the 
corn started poppin* again — and 
it exploded so fast it blew Bill 
through the roof and if the 
ground there hadn't been padded 
with freshly popped corn Bill'd 
probably been killed when he 
landed." 
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TRADITIONAL NAVA-HO MOCCASlNj 

KuWmoJe fey IWiW Croats****. 

Those Indians employ their age-old skill in the 
making oi these unique and practical moccasins. 
They're the shoes the Indians have made for 
centuries — not a commercial product manufac- 
tured for curio stores. 

A rawhide sole, cut and shaped to your own foot pattern, 
is hand-sewn with tough sinew to a high, soft upper of 
beautiful rust-colored buckskin. A buckskin thong or native 
hand-worked silver conchos hold the flap in place. A rugged 
outdoor boot that will give years of wear. 

$13.50 per pair, includes the silver conchos. $12.50 with buckskin 
lie only. Order direct or ask for interesting folder. Send outline 
of foot plus your usual shoe size when ordering. Write to 
, Old Pueblo Station, Box 5158 • Tucson, Arizona 





ait at Buckskin 



In Tucson at 41 West Alameda Street 



While Pat and George Sturtevant 
have their by-line in Desert Magazine 
this month for the first time, as the 
authors of the story about the new 
gateway road to Death Valley, both 
of them are journalists of several years' 
experience. 

Pat studied journalism in Los An- 
geles City college and at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Later she 
did publicity work for the Red Cross, 
edited a community newspaper in Los 
Angeles and was associated with one 
of the advertising agencies. She has 
written for national magazines. 

George is the editor of a desert 
newspaper — the Argonaut at Trona, 
California. He has been a newspaper- 
man for 17 years, has published several 
short stories. His hobby is snakes and 
birds. 



Lelande Quick, editor of Desert's 
lapidary department, took up gem cut- 
ting and polishing originally as a hobby 
— and eventually it became his profes- 
sion. He edits and publishes the Lap- 
idary Journal, and between editions 
finds time to lecture on the subject. 
As evidence of his high standing in 
lapidary craft, during September and 
October he spoke before the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York, the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, the Case Institute in Cleve- 
land, the Cranbrook Institute in De- 
troit and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Chicago. 

• • • 

Jay Ellis Ransom, who has written 
two articles for Desert Magazine read- 
ers in recent months on the discovery 
of uranium ores, will have another 
story on the actual mining of carnotite 
ore in an early issue. 

• • • 

Jim Hervey, winner of Desert's 
photo contest this month, is publicity 
chairman for the chamber of com- 
merce at Palm Springs, California. 
"Believe it or not," he wrote the photo 
editor, "after seven years of taking 
pictures this is the first time one of my 
shots has been awarded a prize in a 
contest." 

• • • 

Tonopah, Nevada » . . 

If Nevada continues to record dis- 
coveries of uranium ore, the Atomic 
Energy Commission will doubtless es- 
tablish a buying agency or stockpile in 
the state, according to Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada.' 
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Petrified Forest Populated . . . 

HOLBROOK — That the Petrified 
Forest National Monument, now ex- 
tremely arid, once supported a large 
population of agricultural people, is 
the conclusion of Fred Wendorf of 
Harvard, director of an archeological 
expedition in the Monument during 
the past summer. The sites of many 
ancient houses were excavated on the 
Flattops, highest and dryest part of 
the area. They are believed to have 
been built about 1500 years ago. — 
Gallup Independent. 

• • • 

Buffalo Range Dispute Unsettled . . . 

JACOB LAKE — Since passage of 
the Taylor grazing act of 1934, a dis- 
pute has been raging over the 44,000- 
acre Houserock Valley buffalo range, 
a dispute which involves sportsmen, 
stockmen and state and federal agen- 
cies. Sportsmen have agreed to a re- 
duction of the buffalo tract, but would 
not accept the 16,000 acres offered, 
claiming it was the poorest land and 
would not support the buffalo popula- 
tion. The conflict is a result of the 
fact that stockmen have been issued 
permits to run cattle on the land, orig- 
inally set aside by an executive order 
of President Hoover. — Coconino Sun. 

• mm 

YUMA — Right in town, at the 
corner of Eighth street and Avenue B, 
a bobcat was killed by a car recently 
in this Arizona city. It is unusual for 
wildcats to venture into populated 
areas, food must have been scarce and 
the cat was probably on the prowl for 
chickens. — Yuma Daily Sun. 

• • * 

An Apache Indian, native of San 
Carlos, has been ordained a minister 
of the Independent church. He is 
Walker Tonto, pastor of the San Car- 
los church. After graduation from 
theological school he founded a church 
in 1942 and with the aid of Apache 
converts built a tufa stone building. 
He organized the church and built the 
meeting house without backing of any 
denomination or mission board. — Ari- 
zona Record. 



GOLDEN SUN ALL WINTER 

HOMESITES for Health, Guest Ranches, 
small ranches for eggs, fryers, good land for 
alfalfa, A-l water at low lift. Million dollar 
a month payroll soon at AIR BASE 40 min- 
utes away. Pictures, maps of this high desert 
area mailed free if you write CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, Box CR, LUCERNE VAL- 
LEY, San Bernardino Co., California. 
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Visits Scene of Family Feud , . . 

TOMBSTONE — A sister-in-law of 
the Clanton men who were killed on 
October 22, 1882, in the famous Earp- 
Clanton gun battle at the OK corral, 
has finally returned to Tombstone for 
a visit. She is Mrs, Elmer Clanton, 
who had refused for years to visit 
Tombstone because of the resentment 
she felt over the Clanton deaths at the 
hands of the Earps and Doc Holliday. 
The Clanton side of the gun fight was 
told in the book "Gunsmoke", by Sa- 
rah Grace Bakarich. — Tombstone Epi- 
taph. 

• • > 

Further Control of River . , . 

~ YUMA — To further control the ob- 
streperous Colorado river, a stream 
which man has been trying to conquer 
for the past century, the International 
Boundary commission of the United 
States and Mexico is planning two new 
projects. First move will be to dredge 
and straighten the river channel from 
Morelos dam - — eight miles below 
Yuma — to the Gulf of Lower Califor- 
nia, to keep the stream from overflow- 
ing its banks onto cultivated lands in 
times of flood. Second project is to 
increase by three or four feet the 
height of the 40 miles of levees pro- 
tecting the Yuma irrigated area from 
Gila river floods. — Yuma Daily Sun. 



Arizona Cotton Crop Large . . . 

PHOENIX — The biggest cotton 
crop in Arizona's history was harvested 
this year, according to E, S. Mc- 
Sweeney, executive secretary of the 
Arizona Cooperative Cotton Growers 
association. Gross value to farmers 
was expected to reach $70,000,000, of 
which about $16,000,000 would go to 
pickers. Total acreage in cotton was 
about 377,000, compared to 282,000 
acres last year. — San Pedro Valley 
News. 

• • • 

Guy E. Hazen, Kingman paleontolo- 
gist who is also an enthusiastic rock- 
hound, visited this summer at the 
White Cliff ranch of Moulton B. 
Smith in Verde Valley. Hazen is the 
man who discovered a phytosaur near 
St. Johns. The phytosaur, a crocodile- 
like reptile which lived in the triassic 
period some 150,000,000 years ago, 
was presented to the National Museum 
at Washington, D. C. 
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Lovely TWIN PALAIS at Palm Desert 




In a scenic Wonderland in the heart of the Date Empire, 12 miles east of Palm Springs. 
Ten minute walk to the fabulous Shadow Mountain Club for swimming, tennis, etc. Twenty- 
five minute drive to the Salton Sea for duck hunting and boating:. One and two-bedroom 
suites complete with living room, kitchen end dinette. Private patio. Write or 'phone for 
reservations now for winter vacation. 

Post Office Box 2. PALM DESERT. CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Indlo 76231 

ROBERT C. AND FLORENCE STURGEON, Managing Owners 

Come on Out WHERE SUMMER SPENDS THE WINTER 



LUSCIOUS COMR IN UIQCTD HONEY 




ft lb. jur $1.00 

White button sage, clover, 
or orange blossom liquid 
honey, unblended, uncook- 
ed, 3 lbs. SI .25; 10 lbs. 
$3.00. Sun-dried apricots 
(unsulfured) S oBS. 56c. 
Orange marmalade (honey 
sweetened) 12 oz. Jar 75c. 
Rich - flavored semi - paper- 
shell pecans, 5 lbs. S2.00. 
Rustic salt and pepper set 
— two cub bears, each rob- 
bing an old-fashioned bee 
hive, SI. 00 pair: 3 pairs 
$2.40. All Items prepaid. 
Order now for Xmai. Your 
gift card enclosed. Add 



10% to cost of order outside California. 
TONTZ HONEY FARM 
Lake El sin ore, California 



THE DESERT TRADING POST 

Classified Advertising In Thia Section Coats 8c a word, 31.00 Minimum Per Issue 



INDIAN GOODS 

DEAR CUSTOMERS: Sorry we have no catalog. 
Because we handle Indian Artifacts and each 
piece is distinctive, cost would be prohibitive. 
We have lots of old and new rugs, baskets, 
jewelry and ceremonial things. Plenty of 
rocks and minerals, gold specimens and nug- 
gets. We also have Chimayo blankets, coats 
and purses. We will be glad to ship. Tell us 
what you want and send the money. Daniel's 
Trading Post, 401 W. Foothill Blvd., Fontana. 
California. 

FOUR VERY FINE ancient Indian Arrowheads, 
SI .00; 4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 
1 ancient stone tomahawk, $1.00; 2 flint skin- 
ning knives, $1.00; 1 large flint hoe. SI. 00; 2 
spearheads. $1.00: 10 arrowheads from 10 
states. SI. 00; 20 damaged arrowheads, SI. 00; 
10 fish scalers, SI. 00: 10 hide scrapers. $1.00: 
4 perfect saw edged arrowheads, $1.00. The 
above 11 offers $10.00, postpaid. List Free. 
Lears. Klrby, Arkansas. 
HAND MADE MOCCASINS — Soft Indian "buck- 
tan" leather trimmed with unborn calf vamps, 
■ silver concha. Insoles of genuine wool 
ide for Indoor and outdoor wear. 
._ ordinary shoes. All sl7.es and 
widths, women's 4 to 9, S5.95. Men's ' 
8 to 12, $6.95. Sent prepaid, cash 
" tion guaranteed or money 

Gem Shop, 444 Beale St., Kingman, 



BOOKS — MAGAZINES 

MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS for all publica- 
tions at publishers' prices. Courteous, prompt 
service. F. Q. Voltmer, 10211 Seabury Lane, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 

BOOK OF CACTI for the amateur collector. 
Describes and classifies over 500 varieties, 
over 200 photographs. Subjects on care, their 
culture, how to plant In rock gardens and 
pots. Sent postpaid $1.00. Discount to dealers. 
Published by M. Nowotny, 1401 Broadway, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

URANIUM PROSPECTOR'S Handbook. SI. 00: 
non-technical, complete. Dept. T., Craft- 
Connor Publishing Co., 601 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 5. California. 

BOOKFINDERS — Scarce, out of print, unusual 
books quickly supplied. Send wants. Clifton, 
Box 1377d, Beverly Hills. California. 

OUTDOOR RAMBLER— A Western Desert Pub- 
lication. 8 issues $1.00; 15c copy, no stamps. 
OUTDOOR RAMBLER, Box 192. Carson City, 



"GOLD PANNING FOR PROFIT." Healthy out- 
door hobby. Beginners' big illustrated instruc- 
tion book — $1.00. Miners' gold pans, $2.00. 
Prospectors' powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. 
Package black sand and real gold, $1.00. 
Desert Jim, 627 Lillian. Stockton, California. 

PALM SPRINGS PICTORIAL: 21st Annual Issue, 
45c by mail, or ask your newsdealer. Pictorial, 
465 No. Palm Canyon Dr., Palm Springs, 
California. 

ARIZONA MINERALS by A. L. Flagg. The 
Rockhound and his hobby. What, where and 
how to collect, Identify and care for speci- 
mens. How to enlarge collection. Common 
minerals of Arizona with complete identifica- 
tion key. Common rocks of Arizona with table 
of Igneous rocks. The amateur Lapidary. 
Mineral Societies, Biography and complete 
list Arizona minerals. S2.00 postpaid any- 
where U.S. Fred Wilson, 25 N. Central Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

PALM SPRINGS and the desert. Articles, pic- 
tures, information. Sample 45c. Subscription 
$3.50 a year. Villager Magazine, Palm Springs, 
California. 

GEOLOGIC & SCENIC COLOR SLIDES. 2 sam- 
$1.00, Heald-Roblnson, 112d 
California. 




Pinon Incense... 

Bring the delightful fragrance 
of the Pinon Forest into your 
home or office. The burner is a 
miniature model of the outdoor 
baking ovens used by prehis- 
toric Indians, and still in use in 
New Mexico pueblos. When 
the little cones of genuine pinon 
pine are burned in this tiny 
oven the aroma is a breath of 
the outdoor Southwest. 

Kills kitchen and bathroom 
odors and removes the smell of 
stale tobacco. Pueblo Indians 
bum pinon for nasal and bron- 
chial ailments. 

Burner and 15 cones. SI. 50 
Burner and 54 cones. ... 2.70 

Extra cones, 36 for 1.25 

Postpaid to You 

DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 

Palm Desert, California 



PANNING GOLD FOR HOBBY OR PROFIT. 
Prospectors and beginner prospectors, We 
will mall you our new 36 page booklet "What 
The Beginner Needs To Know" for 25c coin 
or stamps and include catalogue of Mining 
Books, Supplies, Maps Of Where To Go, Blue- 
prints Of Hand Machines You Can Build, 
Gelger Counters, M-Scopes, Mlnerallghts. 
Mineral Specimens, Over 200 Items. Old 
Prospector— B-330, Dutch Flat, Calif. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS. One dollar 
each postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses, RFD, 
Barstow, California. 

THE NEWEST THING to come out of the des- 
ert. Graceful bowls made of Desert lronwood, 
the most beautiful and hardest of woods. You 
will be amazed at the beauty of grain and 
color in this wood. Make excellent gift 
items. Special introductory offer: Approxi- 
mate size; H in. wide by ] V* In. deep only 
$4.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stocks 
limited temporarily. Order early for prompt 
Xmas delivery. Desert Wood Crafts, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 

FRED AND JESSIE PORTER welcome you to 
the "Pow-Wow" Trading Post, Yermo, 14 
miles east of Barstow. Highway 91. Rockst 
Rocks! Rocks! Rocks In the rough, slabbed, 
preforms and cabochons. Fluorescent and rare 
specimens. Caledonlte, Llnerite, Benltoite, 
Neptunite and many others. See your own 
cut. Gifts and Souvenirs. 

RAFFIACRAFT — An easy, profitable hobby. 
Supplies, instructions and sample, $2,00. 
Malik, Box 192, Carson City, Nevada. 



Keep Your Back 
Copies of Desert 
for Quick Reference 

Attractive loose-leaf binders 
in Spanish grain leather, gold- 
embossed, are available for 
those Desert readers who want 
to keep their back copies for the 
maps and travel information 
they contain. Each binder holds 
12 issues. Easy to insert, and 
they open flat. 

Mailed postpaid for 
$1.50 
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Indians to Share Profits . - . 

FLAGSTAFF — Will Rogers Jr., 
Hollywood, California, has taken a 
long-term lease on Katchina lodge, 
only privately-owned property on south 
rim of the Grand Canyon, and says 
he plans to convert the historic lodge 
into a business concession for the sale 
of Indian-made jewelry on a profit- 
sharing basis. "Everybody has made 
money on Indian jewelry except the 
Indians who made it," explains the 
son of the famous part-Indian humor- 
ist. "At Grand Canyon, under a prof- 
it-sharing arrangement. I'm going to 
see if this trend cannot be reversed." 
—Gallup Independent. 



COLOR SLIDES — Travel. Nature. Geology, etc. 
Free list (with sample 30c, three for dollar). 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 

Mexico. 

20 OLD WESTERN outlaw photos, Si. 00. 20 dif- 
ferent Old West, Pioneer, etc. photos, $1.00. 
10 different battle of Wounded Knee 50c. 
5 different Lincoln 25c. Lists 5c. Vernon Lem- 
ley Store. 302 Dallas Ave., Mena, Arkansas. 

THICK, RAW WATER White Orange Blossom or 
Button Sage Honey in leak-proof cans, 3 lbs. 
$1.10; 10 lbs. $3.00. Comb honey, 4 lbs., $2.75. 
Virgin Olive OH, qt. $2.10; gal. $8.75. SUN- 
DRIED APRICOTS, UNSULI'HURED. 8 at. 
50c. LUSCIOUS ORANGE MARMALADE and 
APRICOT JAM, both made with honey. 10-oz. 
Jars 55c each. All Items prepaid. Add 10% to 
cost on orders east of Rockies. TONTZ 
HONEY FARM. LAKE ELSINORE, CALIF. 

KARAKULS — Producers of Persian Lamb fur 
are easy to raise, adaptable to any climate 
or altitude. For further information write 
Addis Kelley, 4637 E. 52nd Place, Maywood. 
California. 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS— From the 
of the world. Don-Rita brand. By appo 
only. Write us your needs and we will try to 
help you. Michael Donnelly Cacti Gardens. 334 
Lowell St.. Daly City. California. 

LADY GOD1VA "The World's Finest Beautlfler." 
For women who wish to become beautiful, for 
women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For Information, 
write or call Lola Barnes. 9G3 No. Oakland, 
Pasadena a, Calif, or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 

FOR SALE: Large collection of purple glass. 
Make offer. Mrs. C. A. Patterson, 152 John- 
ston Drive. P. O. Box 441, Bishop, Calif. 

KODACHROME SLIDES ON APPROVAL. Gla- 
cier, Banff, Jasper. Mtn. Goats. Mtn, Sheep, 
Bears. Moose, Deer, Lakes, Mountains, Sun- 
sets and many others to select from. Round 
out your series from our collection. Also 
other Western National Parks. Douglas 
Whiteside. Yosemite National Park, California. 

FLUORESCENT TUR1TELLA and other type 
Paperweights. S2.50 each. Exclusive pattern. 
Letter Openers S2.5I) to $3.50. Clay Ledbetter. 
2120 McKenzle, Waco, Texas. 
THE IDEAL GIFT: Three dimension, cactus 
framed desert landscape. 6xRx2, $3.00; 8x13x2, 
$5.00. The "Special" 10x20x2Va. $10.00. 
Christmas specials, cactus covered 
beautiful shade, regular $7.00. S4.95 
dimension landscape, 5x0x1%, $2.00. Arizona 
minerals, high color, 12. $1.00. All postpaid. 
Diorama Studios, 1225 North Anita. Tucson. 
Ariz. 
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REAL ESTATE 



DANDY ISOLATED adobe desert cottage. Well, 
telephone and utilities. Close to Salton Sea. 
Nearly 4 acre estate. Full price 7800.00, or 
will rem at Sti5 per Mo. Ronald L. Johnson, 
Realtor. Thermal, Calif. 

DESERT LOTS: $120 to $179. Why pay more? 
60 cycle electricity and water available. Lots 
are Vi block south of Highways 60, 70, 80 
on Main St. In Evelyn Subdivision, in fast 
growing Superstition Village. 14'i miles east 
of Mesa. (Trailers Welcome). Wm. Hughes, 
Rt. 2, Box 594-A. Mesa, Arizona. 

FRUIT RANCH: IV* acres, a variety of young 
bearing trees. % Under mutual water 
Cement ' 
climate, 
terms. O. E. 
Calif. ■ 

LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING CABINS, spring water, 
quiet, restful, edge of desert, swlmn ' 
$15.00 week, special monthly rates. I 
mation P. O. Box Y. Lucerne Valley, 
fornta. W. E. Miller. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Indians on Irrigated Land . , . 

BLYTHE — Settlement of 2000 In- 
dian families on irrigated lands in the 
rapidly developing Colorado River In- 
dian reservation is the goal of a colo- 
nization plan which calls for 200 new 
families to be moved each year from 
their desert homes to the Parker val- 
ley project. Applicants are screened 
on their home reservation before they 
come to Parker, headquarters for the 
Indian service. 

There are now 24 Hopi and 22 Na- 
vajo families on the reservation. They 
are on southern section of the area, 
the Mojaves and Chemehuevis are at 
north end of Parker valley. A pri- 
mary highway through the reservation 
is expected to be built as soon as funds 
are available. It will connect with 
U. S. Highway 60-70 six miles east of 
Blythe. — Palo Verde Times. 



Palm Springs Museum Opens . . . 

PALM SPRINGS— Doors of the 
Palm Springs museum were opened 
for the 1949-50 season October 15. 
Lloyd Mason Smith is director and 
Agnes Andrews is secretary. The in- 
stitution annually attracts thousands of 
visitors, is famed as a desert museum. 
— The Desert Sun. 



Lake Re-Creation Proposed . . . 

BARSTOW — C. B. McCoy, long- 
time desert resident, would like to see 
prehistoric Lake Mojave be made 
again into a lake. An earth dam in the 
narrows of Afton canyon would im- 
pound waters of the Mojave river, cre- 
ating a lake several miles long, McCoy 
claims. Water now flowing in the Mo- 
jave river wastes itself in Soda lake. 
The proposed dam would also im- 
pound flood waters, it is argued, pre- 
venting flood damage. In prehistoric 
times Lake Mojave covered most of 
the desert area near here, the shore line 
may be traced on adjoining hills. At 
some period the river broke through, 
creating scenic Afton canyon. If the 
prehistoric barrier were replaced. Lake 
Mojave would again exist, according 
to McCoy. He has had the idea for 
more than 20 years. — Barslow Printer- 
Review. 

• • • 

L. G. Goar, the man who developed 
Punjab flaxseed which has besn a 
major factor in the agricultural econ- 
omy of irrigated regions of the South- 
west desert, has joined Imperial Val- 
ley's Southwest Flaxseed association 
as a consulting agronomist. He was 
for years superintendent of the Uni- 
versity of California experiment station 
in Imperial Valley. — Imperial Valley 
Weekly. 



n Saltan Sea . . . 

INDIO — With the annual southern 
migration of wild ducks well under- 
way along the Pacific fly way, thous- 
ands of ducks of various species have 
been noted at the Salton Sea Wildlife 
refuge. Pausing in their southward 
flight at Salton sea, the ducks are 
finding that the federal wild life ser- 
vice has provided well for them in the 
way of feed, planting several hundred 
acres of barley. — Indio Date Palm. 
■ • • 

Rabbits Now Legal Game . . . 

MOJAVE — -Rabbits of all species 
may now be legally shot in the south- 
em California desert counties, accord- 
ing to the state fish and game com- 
mission. The open season on brush, 
cottontail and jackrabbits extends to 
December. Bag and possession limit 
is eight brush or cottontail per day, 
there is no limit on jackrabbits. — Mo- 
jave Desert News. 

• a ■ 

A 25 -million-pound date crop that 
is expected to return about $1,500,000 
to growers is being harvested in the 
Coachella valley, picking and packing 
will continue until the first of the year. 
Dates are all hand-picked and graded 
by hand. Growers this season can 
depend on a guaranteed price of 8 
cents per pound as result of a stabiliza- 
tion plan worked out by the Date 
Growers Committee — The Desert Sun. 





DATE-NUT CAKE 

"More Like a Candy" 




Sl.BO 
2.50 
3.50 
5.70 



1 pound 

2 pounds 
4 pounds 



S 1.35 
2.50 
4.75 



NATURAL PEGLET NOOKS 



(delivered prepaid) 



2 pounds SI. 70 

3 pounds 2.40 

5 pounds . 3.65 

10 pounds 6.15 

(delivered prepaid) 



VARIETY ASSORTMENT 

Gift DeLuxe 

X pound 

2 pounds .*».»,*.* 

I pound 1 s *2 Famous for 18 years, this CANDY- 

5 pounds ........... 5.70 CAK£ m our own ovens 

(delivered prepaid topped ^ 

Our most popular gift pack - - of Date crus t i caramel-like inside and delic- Featured above is the new popular 
Nut Cake, fruit and Nut Stuffed Dates, j ous m flavor. select grade at moderate prices, at- 

Date Loaf and other Confections. tractively gift packed. 

^Wna fox dom^L&te. KK ^uiAe. to ^lacioui. ^ivina" 

1/aiviie fyecut 72ate S&ofi 

Russ Nicoll. Owner 
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Right to Sue Vetoed . . . 

NEEDLES — After both houses of 
congress had passed legislation which 
would permit the City of Needles to 
sue the federal government for flood 
water damages caused by construction 
of Hoover and Parker dams, President 
Truman halted further action when he 
vetoed the measure. Introduced by 
Congressman Harry Sheppard, the bill 
would have enabled the city to file 
suit in U. S. district court. 



New Desert County Proposed . • , 

BLYTHE — Harry Oliver, self-styled 
Desert Rat, publisher of the Desert Rat 
Scrapbook and self-elected leader of a 
modern secessionist movement, doesn't 

S've up easily. His one-man campaign 
r formation of a new desert county 
— which would involve secession from 
Riverside county — is beginning to find 
a foothold in the minds of some res- 
ponsible civic leaders who believe the 
remote desert areas of Riverside 
county do not receive proper consid- 
eration from the more populous areas 
on the coastal side of the mountains. 
— Palo Verde Valley Times. 

• • • 

NEVADA 
New line of Beef Cattle . . . 

TONOPAH — In an attempt to es- 
tablish a new and superior line of 
Hereford cattle to improve Nevada's 
range beef stock, the University of Ne- 
vada is launching an experiment it 
hopes will develop an animal which 
will make more rapid and uniform 
weight gains under range conditions. 
Work on the project will be carried 
on in three parts of the state; one a 
breeding laboratory, the second a per- 
formance testing laboratory, the third 
a beef finishing laboratory. — Tonopah 
Times-Bonanza. 



Waterfowl Area Developed . . . 

FALLON — "One of the finest wat- 
erfowl areas in the West," is the way 
Tom Horn, refuge manager for the U. 
S. fish and wildlife service, describes 
the Stillwater Wildlife Management 
area near Fallon. 

The area is a 20,000-acre develop- 
ment being worked jointly by the state 
fish and game commission and the U. 
S. service- There is plenty of feed, 
with proper management the area will 
be "one of the best producing and best 
hunting areas in the West," Horn be- 
lieves. 

An advisory committee of local res- 
idents has been named to consult on 
project policies. — Fallon Standard. 

• • • 

Tribal Leaders Make Decision . ■ . 

ELKO — Indian tribal council lead- 
ers from four western states have re- 
turned to their reservations after de- 
ciding to remain under federal control 
— at least for the present. Following 
their gathering in Elko, they told In- 
dian Service officials they will discuss 
with their people the merits of a long- 
range government program which may 
eventually remove the Indians from 
their present status as government 
wards. Financial aid and supervision 
would also be removed. — Battle 

• • • 

Hard Winter Predicted . . . 

WINNEMUCCA — Western stock- 
men are being warned that last winter's 
paralyzing blizzards may be repeated 
in some parts of the range and arid 
regions this winter. Loss of cattle, 
calves, sheep and lambs in the bliz- 
zards was high during the months of 
January and February, 1949. Several 
human lives also were lost. Indians 
on the Navajo reservation underwent 
extreme hardships. — Humboldt Star. 

FRESH CALIFORNIA 
PATBS 
direct from grower 

Now picking largo delicious confection 
date!. Wanl you to hove some. 

SPECIAL OFFER . . . 

To get acquainted will send postpaid — 
large ilVi lb. J sampler box for only St. 00. 
Order direct today, (special Christmas 
offer enclosed). 



Panorama Date Garden 
Palm Desert, California 




"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES I" 
In the Rarer Minerals 

There Is other mineral wealth In "them 
thar hills" besides gold and pretty rocks! 
There are "overlooked fortunes" in the many 
newer and rare minerals, such as Colum- 
bium, Tantalum, Vanadium, Molybdenum. 
Uranium. Nickel, Cobalt, Bismuth, Dldymi- 
um, Selenium, Rhodium. Osmium, Rutheni- 
um. Platinum, etc., to mention Just a few 
of the 35 or more rarer elements and their 
300 or more commercial ores which the aver- 
age prospectors and mineral collectors are 
walking over in the hills today and mine 
owners, large and small, are throwing upon 
their waste-dumps unidentified I Many more 
valuable than a gold mine: Cassiterlte $600 
a ton; Columblte or Samarsklte $1,000 a ton; 
Bismuth ores $2,000 a ton; Tan tall te or 
Microlite up to $6,000 a ton. etc. Now you 
can learn how to find, identify, and start 
cashing in on them! Send for FREE copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes" — It may lead to 
knowledge which may make you rich! 

DUKE'S 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 

Box BEG. Dept. B 

HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO 
— — — — ____ 




H A Y W A R D 

SIXTH AND SPRING, LOS ANGELES 
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Trees on Nevada Farms . . . 

WINNEMUCC A — Farmers and 
ranchers of Nevada this past spring 
planted nearly 25,000 forest trees for 
woodlots, windbreaks and shelter belts, 
obtaining the trees through the Uni- 
versity of Nevada agricultural exten- 
sion service. The trees were raised in 
Utah under the federal farm forestry 
act. The program was established in 
1933.— Humboldt Star. 

• • • 
Old Rhyolite Townsite , . . 

BEATTY — Steps to reclassify the 
old historic Rhyolite townsite, so that 
small land tracts can be filed on, have 
been taken by the United States bureau 
of land management. Reclassification 
by the government is creating a conflict 
over title to the famous Rhyolite bottle 
house built in the early days of the 
camp's history and constructed of 
50,000 bottles— Beatty Bulletin. 

• • • 

A total of 1785 predatory animals 
were killed in Nevada during the last 
fiscal year, federal figures show. Of 
the total 1410 were coyotes, 370 bob- 
cats and five mountain lions. Predators 
killed by ranchers and not confirmed 
are not included in the federal figure. 
— Inyo Independent, 

• • • 

To insure clean kills on game, the 
Nevada legislature has cracked down 
on big game hunters by passage of a 
law requiring that all rifles used in big 
game hunting be capable of delivering 
1000 foot-pounds of energy at 100 
yards. Ruled out are small rifles and 
large caliber weapons of low velocity. 
— Inyo Independent. 

• • • 

A change in the name of Caliente, 
Nevada, to Caliente Springs is under 
consideration by the town's chamber 
of commerce. A petition is being cir- 
culated, must be signed by 60 percent 
of the 429 registered voters, then goes 
to the city council for action. 

• • • 

Latest word from Carson City indi- 
cates that there is a possibility that the 
road from Sarcobatus to Scotty's castle 
in Grapevine canyon may be con- 
in 1950. 



DE5ERT HOmESITES 

Fine water, excellent drainage, surfaced 
streets, electricity, natural gas, telephones, 
new school under construction — an Ideal 
location where you can enjoy all today's 
conveniences in the clean atmosph&o o: a 
well-planned desert community. 

Lots range from $950. Write for informa- 
tion. 

PALM DESERT CORPORATION 




*THANKSBUB, 
OONT NEED ANY 

— She's protected with Mobiloil" 

Yes, you can keep right on avoiding unnecessary repair bills — ■ 
give your car the finest protection available — by using Mobiloil. 

LONGER CAR LIFE just naturally results 
because Mobiloil gives maximum protection at the most critical 
wear period — at starting, when the engine is cold. 

LOWER GAS COSTS lighten the drain on your 
pocketbook when you use Mobiloil, for Mobiloil 
maintains peak performance and mileage — helps 
keep the engine clean, free from harmful sludge. 

LESS MAINTENANCE — more protection from costly 
repair bills — are assured when you use Mobiloil. Mobiloil is 
made by the patented Clearosol refining process and then 
carefully blended with additives that help keep acid -forming 
elements from damaging bearings, rings, and cylinder walls. 




.. , rftm your he 1 * 



Get 



Copyright 1949, General Petroleum Corporation - serving the West 




the stsrt of the century 



NOVEMBER, 1949 



12 GIFTS 
IN ONE 



THAT'S WHAT YOU GIVE 
WHEN YOU SEND 



THE 




Solve your Christmas Gift prob- 
lem this easy way . . . and delight 
a friend or relative every month 
for the next 12 months. They'll 
think about you each time the 
postman brings DESERT MAGA- 
ZINE, for DESERT will bring new 
Joy into their lives. 
For your convenience, this issue 
of DESERT contains a— 

SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 
ORDER BLANK 



What Does 
DESERT MAGAZINE 

Offer . . . 

Desert Magazine is unique. It is 
the only National Publication de- 
voted exclusively to the Great 
Southwest Desert. It brings each 
month a breath of the unspoiled 
outdoors .... Indian lore, Mapped 
Field Trips, Archeology, History, 
Wildlife, Gems and Minerals, Ex- 
ploration, Lost Mines, Botany, 
Photography, Ghost Towns .... 
DESERT is truly a guide to better 
living in these times of stress. 

This Year Give 

r'mAGAZine 




A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FROM THE DESERT 

One year's subscription , 

Two subscriptions 

Three subscriptions .... 



S3.S0 
6.00 
9.00 



NEW MEXICO 
Navajos Denied Schooling . > . 

GALLUP — Of more than 24,000 
children of school age on the 3-state 
Navajo reservation, less than one-third 
— or only about 7500— can possibly 
find a place in available schools, ac- 
cording to the official Franciscan-Na- 
vajo missions' monthly, The Padre's 
Trail. An editorial in September issue 
of the publication charges that the 
essentials that "make for the American 
way of life are today denied two out 
of every three Navajo children." 

The Navajo will never be able to 
take his rightful place among his fel- 
low Americans without proper educa- 
tion, and the Indians are hungry for 
education, the magazine 
Gallup Independent. 



FURNACE CREEK INN 

FURNACE CREEK RANCH smo^N «an 
U Romantic DEATH VALLEY 

lunufioui deiart esiii. Sunny day* ■ . . cool nig Mi. Riding 
. . , tw'tmmi ng . . aolf... lennll . - . exploring. Contact 
irovel agenli or Deaih Volley Hoivl Co,, Ltd., 510 Weil 
6lh Stf-eel, Lot Angeles, MA anon 2511. 



P ARCHER GUIDES 
TO 

Off-the-Beaten-Track 

Places of Interest 
Western United States 
10 Guides for $1.50 

In California: Panamint Valley. Bishop, 
Owens Valley, Mammoth lakes, San 
Francisco's Chinatown. In Idaho: Boise. 
In Arizona: South Mt. Park, Pueblo 
Grande, Colossal Cave, Tucson Mt. Park 
and Old Tucson. 

P ARCHER GUIDES 

1212 No. 5th St. • Boise. Idaho 



It's Tedious Work . . . 

ALBUQUERQUE — Graduate stu- 
dents and Dr. Stuart A. Northrop, head 
of the geology department at Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, have more than 
a year of tedious work ahead of them 
as they attempt to remove without 
damage the delicate bones of an an- 
cient dinosaur from a one-ton block 
of rock. 

The fossil remains are one of the 
finds made by paleontologists of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
on Arthur Newton Pack's Ghost ranch 
near Abiquiu, New Mexico. The bones 
are embedded in 2C 
rock. All but two of the hi_ 
carved out were trucked to New York. 
The University of New Mexico and 
the University of Arizona each got 
one of the two remaining ton blocks. 

Although vicious, the dinosaur was 
only about six feet long, had kangaroo- 
like hind legs. Tools used in removing 
the bones are delicate needles, camel's 
hair brushes and precision dental tools. 
— Gallup Independent. 

• • • 

New Mexico growers have been in- 
formed that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will support the price of 
the 1949 cottonseed crop with loans 
at the rate of $49.50 a ton on clean, 
safely -stored seed. This is at 90 per- 
cent of the August 1 parity price of 
$55 a ton. — Las Cruces Citizen. 

• • • 

Famed as an Indian artist and one 
of the first to take up water colors, 
Tonita Pena died in mid-September 
in the pueblo of Cochiti. She was the 
mother of Joe Herrera, one of the best 
known of the younger Indian artists. — 
El Crepusculo. 



HERE'S MORE HOUSE 

. . . FOR YOUR MONEY 




Built With 




SYcomoie 3-8133 



HONES of DISTINCTION 

Call for Estimates — Plans Available 

Investigate now. Year 'round comfort, low 
heating costs. Cool in summer. Low cost 
maintenance. Build with "Precision Built" 
concrete, pumice and red cinder blocks. Desert 
cinder blocks for desert homes. 

TRANSIT MIXED CONCRETE CO. 
3464 E. Foothill Blvd.. Pasadena 8, California 
RYon 1.6329 Atlantic 2-S\04 
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More Nurses ior Navajos . . . 

GALLUP— The Navajo service now 
has 10 nurses in the field working on 
Navajo health problems, a year ago 
there were only two, according to Dr. 
H. W. Kassei, head of the health ser- 
vice. Pre-natal and infant care is an 
important phase of the field work, 
helps toward better vision and hear- 
ing. Navajo response to training in 
ckanliness and child care is limited 
"only by economic conditions and lack 
of water. "■ — Gallup Independent. 

• • • 

Valuable Historic Papers . . . 

ALBUQUERQUE — A trunkful of 
letters, newspapers and account books 
belonging to a Civil War Indian agent 
who dealt with the Apaches in New 
Mexico has been donated to the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico library. The 
gift was made by Mrs. John M, Steck, 
Winchester, Virginia, daughter-in-law 
of Indian Agent Michael Steck, A pipe 
smoked by Steck and famed Apache 
Chieftain Cochise is included in the 
collection. The documents give a rec- 
ord of war, Indian uprisings, injustices 
of the white man, and reveal many in- 
cidents of the turbulent times of the 
1800's. — Alamogordo News. 

• • • 

Park Service Gets Ruins . . . 

WASHINGTON — The National 
Park Service has acquired additional 
prehistoric ruins by adding to the fed- 
erally-owned lands in Chaco Canyon 
National Monument. The University 
of New Mexico traded five sections of 
state school land containing nearly half 
the pueblos in the Monument for 5635 
acres of federal land elsewhere. "Al- 
though this portion of Chaco canyon 
is an archeologist's paradise," ex- 
plained Park Service Director Newton 
B. Drury, "more than half of its major 
ruins were in non -federal ownership 
until the university agreed to the ex- 
change." The university retains per- 
petual preferential rights to continue 
scientific research in the ruins. Im- 
portant ruins acquired by the federal 
government include: 1— Half of the 
large Penasco Blanco. The remaining 
area of this ruin is Indian-owned, 2- — 
Casa Chiquita and Kin Kletso (yellow 
house), medium-sized house ruins, 3 — 
Restored ceremonial room, Casa Rin- 
conado. 4 — Hunco Pavie and Una 
Vida, large pueblos, a small part of 
Chetro Ketl and several small pu- 
eblos. — Gallup Independent. 

• • • 

ALAMOGORDO — Three mountain 
lions in three weeks was the record 
established by George Hightower, dist- 
rict game warden and trapper for the 
New Mexico state game department, 
in an area near the Sacramento river 
as summer came to its end. One lion, 
a large male, was treed by hounds and 



shot. The other two, both females, 
were caught in traps. — Alamogordo 

News. 

• • • 

SANTA FE — An agreement be- 
tween the Apache Tribal council, the 
Indian Service and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for administration of water- 
fowl management on the Jicarilla 
Apache reservation has been reached. 
Lakes in the region are said to be im- 
portant duck nesting areas of the 
Southwest. — Gallup Independent. 

• • 

Lovington, New Mexico, county seat 
of Lea county, now has two blocks 
of paved streets — the first paving in 
the city aside from the two state high- 
ways that run through Lovington. A 
lumber company set the pace for the 
city council by paving two blocks in a 
housing addition. 



FOR HEALTH — AND INCOME 



BUILDING DISCOUNT now offered. Desert 
foothills, 210 ft. front on oiled roads vilh 
elec., water-works, moderate restrictions, 
elv. 3200. ENJOY life free from fog, smog, 
city turmoil — cash goes further. COOD 
MONEY in desert fryers, eggs, turkeys. 
Maps, prices free. 

ox 10S-D, Lucerne Valley. Calif. 



"EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER" 

SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 

caid many other items 

VAN DEGRIFT'S HIKE HUT 

717 West Seventh Street 
LOS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA 




DATES 

HOLIDAY 

FROM OUR GARDENS TO YOU 



2Vi-lb. Pack, Postpaid. 



...S2.S0 



Natural Deglet Noor Palm-Ripened 
CREAM OF THE CROP 

Rancho Blanca Date Gardens 
Cathedral City, I 



COUNTY MAPS 



For Schoels. Hunters, Fishermen, Public Offices, 
Rngr. Sta., Elev., Nat. Forest, Pwr. Lines, Canals, Boundaries, etc. 
Sices: 20x30 to 73x100 Inches 

CALIF: with Twnshp., Rng., Sec, Mines, Roads, Trails, Streams, Lakes. R. R„ 
Alameda, Alpine, Amador, Butte. Calaveras, Colusa. Contra Cos' 
Glenn, Kings, Lake, Marin, Mariposa, Merced, Napa, Nevada, 
Benito, San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo. Santa Clara, 
Sonoma. Stanislaus, Sutter. Ventura, Yolo. Yuba — each $1. 




Tuolumne. Santa Barbara, i'lumas, Pla- 
cer, Modoc. Madera — $1.50 

Tulare, Tehama, Imperial — each $2. 

San Diego, Mendocino, Humboldt — $2.50 

Trinity. Shasta. Mono, San Luis Obispo, 
Monterey. Lassen — S3. 

Also Oregon, Idaho ■ 

WORLD'S MINERALS 



Fresno, Kern, Riverside — $2.50 ■ 85. 
Los Angeles — $1 and $3. 
Siskiyou— 58 and $4. 

Inyo county, $15; E or Wi4 17.50; San 
Bernardino, 73x110, $18; No. or So. £ 
$7.50; NW„ SW„ NE. or SEVi, $3.75. 

i Washington County Maps 

2417 San Pablo Avenue— TEmplebar 2-3870 
OAKLAND 12. CALIFORNIA 



SLEEP IN YOUJt CA ft 




F actor v Installation 
5735 W. 54th St., Lus 



IN LEVEL COM FORI 

CALIFORNIA CAR BED 

Transferable front seat unit provides 
luxurious AIRFOAM innersprinq comfort: 
FOR DRIVING— as a sturdy seat. 
FOR SLEEPING — as a double bed. 
No Cutting . . , Easily Installed 

NEW! CUSTOM CRUISING SEAT 

Marvelous new twin front scats convert- 
ing at a flnger-touch to single OR double 
bed, reclining scats, or chaise iongue. 
Transferable — a permanent Investment in 
com tori. Described In Newsweek, Popular 
Mechanics, Science Illustrated, etc. Easily 
Installed. 

Mail Order Shipments 
A. \ minster 3--t70u 
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UTAH 

Shoot Cataract Canyon Rapids . . . 

MOAB — Three young men, one of 
them John Lindberg, son of Col. 
Charles A. Lindberg, successfully shot 
the rapids of Cataract canyon in a 
rubber boat. Their trip started from 
Moab bridge, first part of the jaunt 
was a leisurely journey down the Colo- 
rado river until they came to the rapids 
of Cataract canyon. Others in the 
party were Ken Ross, Mesa Verde, 
Colorado, formerly chief ranger at the 
National Park, and Bill Dickinson, 
Santa Barbara, California. — Times 
Independent. 



Tub Canyon Guest Ranch 

BORREGO VALLEY 

OPEN FOR 1949-50 SEASON 
S'p&cicxl Lunettes o ft Put lis & end &uf?s»t 
Accommodations by Ressnratlon Only 

Exclusive Horaesites 
On© Acre or More 
Domestic Water 

Write Noel and Ruth B. Cilckmer 

Borrego Star Route 
Julian P. O., California 
No Telephone 
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ses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as 
that of each individual member, must be given.) 
Desert Press, inc., Palm Desert, California. 
Randall Henderson, Bess Stacy, Al Haworth, 
Cliff Henderson, Lena Clements, Cyria Hender- 
son, Nina Paul Shumway. all of Palm Desert, 
Calif.: Evonne Riddell and Vera Henderson of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Phil Henderson of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Luclle Weight of San Diego, Calif. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 

or other securities are: Bank of 

•1. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, In cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or In any 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

RANDALL HENDERSON, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th 
day of September, 1049. 

WILLIAM L. MYERS 
(My commission 
Oct. 27. 1951) 



How to Kill Black Widow . . . 

SALT LAKE CITY— A professor 
of entomology at the University of 
Utah has come up with this advice on 
the problem of black widow spiders, 
found over most of the southwest des- 
ert. His advice: kill them. Best 
method, he says, is to swat them by 
hand, but if this isn't practical, use 
some 5% D D T and flame-thrower 
tactics. Cocoons are more easily de- 
stroyed by hand. 

Another pointer — don't worry, black 
widows won't jump out and bother 
anyone unless they are disturbed. — 
Salt Lake Tribune. 

• • • 

History of Garfield County . . . 

PANGUITCH — Press runs have 
started on a book called Garfield 
County History which is being printed 
and published in the plant of the Gar- 
field County News, and the book is 
expected to be ready for distribution 
by Christmas. Profusely illustrated 
with early-day pictures, the history is 
to contain about 400 pages. — Garfield 
County News. 

• • • 

Bryce Canyon Anniversary . . . 

Utah's youngest National Park, 
Bryce Canyon, in September celebrated 
its 21st anniversary with a birthday 



GOLDEN 




MESA DUDE BANCH 

Ride where the Indians 
rode. Enjoy the scenery 
and space of the Old West, 
Real Western hospitality. 
Only 76 miles from L.A. 
Rate: $1 1 a day per person. 
Includes 3 good meals, lodg- 
ing and horseback riding. 
For reservations write: 
Box 187, Wilson a Route, 
Lancaster, California 




CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Showing the beautiful coloring 
of the cactus in blossom 

12 cards, each different 
boxed with envelopes 

One box, postpaid $1.25 

Two boxes, postpaid 2.25 

Three boxes, postpaid .... 3.3 S 
Five boxes, postpaid 5.50 

IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAMES 

One box, postpaid $ 3.75 

Two boxes, postpaid 5.25 

Three boxes, postpaid . . ■ . 6.85 
Five boxes, postpaid . . . . 10.00 

Sample card will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. 

You'll like these lovely cards in 
natural color. 

DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 

Palm Desert, California 



DESERT QUIZ ANSWERS 

(Questions are on page 12) 

1 — Flood waters from the Colorado 
river. 

2 — California. 

3 — Apudies. 

4 — Yucca. 

5 — Mormon Battalion. 

6 — Wi nne mucca. 

7 — Arts and crafts colony. 

8 — Hohokam. 

9 — Newton Drury. 

10 — San Francisco peaks. 

11 — Lost mines of the Southwest. 

12 — New Mexico. 

1 3 — Copper. 

14 — Grand Canyon. 

15— Hopi. 

16 — Southern Arizona. 

1 7 — Phoenix. 

18— Books. 

19— Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument. 

20— Yellow. 



cake and appropriate ceremonies. Park 
Superintendent and Mrs. Charles J. 
Smith planned the party. Bryce be- 
came a National Monument in 1923 
by presidential proclamation, in 1928 
the name was changed from Utah Na- 
tional Monument to Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park.— Iron County Record. 

• • • 

Monument Boundaries Studied . . . 

VERNAL — Because Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument is bounded by graz- 
ing districts, its boundaries are being 
studied by officials of the National 
Parks service and the bureau of land 
management. Jess Lombard is direct- 
or of Dinosaur Monument. Coopera- 
tion of livestock men in the area has 
come in for commendation by federal 
officials, who point out that proper use 
of federal lands can be brought about 
only through close cooperation. — Ver- 
nal Express. 

• • • 

Utah's rate of population increase 
will be third in the nation when next 
national census is taken, the Salt Lake 
City chamber of commerce predicts. 
The other two states with greatest pop- 
ulation increase are Nevada and Ari- 
zona. Utah's population now is esti- 
mated at 670,000 persons, compared 
with 550,310 in the official 1940 
census. 



FULL COLOR 2x2 

K0DACHR0ME SLIDES 

Yours on Approval. 1 

Scenic Views ■ Flowers - National Parks 

Now, ihroujdi m WEST-VIEW COLOR SHOE 

CLL'B, YOLI tan m.-U*ci ih* h...l.v hn tlide* >ou 

would like to own after viewing or pro petti n/c rhem 
in ii^ur iiwn honit Membership in th, ( luh is I It I I 
and invohvs no obligation other than remitting (or 
those dide> you wish io keep, mid returning the others. 
No minimum [■■-*-- I ■ ■ - ■ required. 

M?(rti-Vk* blioe* arr reproduced front gorgeous, full- 
cotor phoiUftraphs taken by such famous color pho- 
tographers n-, Jowf Muench, Mubt/ri Lawman and 
Fred Bond- 

yt'rite ■■■■ -,< for ytmr firtl dpproiM i4t of tiitiri. 
No aittigilic 
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ROCKHOUND DISCOVERS 
HALF-CARAT DIAMOND 

Found in the tailrace of the old Cherokee 
diggings near Paradise, California, a half- 
carat diamond was brought recently to 
Jeweler John Woodworlh for examination. 

Mrs. Florence De Long was the thrilled 
finder, and she had two smaller diamonds 
and an ounce of placer gold as further 
reward for working the diggings. Chero- 
kee has long been famous for diamonds 
as well as gold, is said to be the only pro- 
ducing diamond field in California. 

Mrs. De Long, her husband Sam and 
Jeweler Woodworth are all enthusiastic 
members of the Cherokee Rock and Mineral 
society. Their postoffice address is Oro- 
ville, California. 

• • • 

SOCIETY STARTS CLUB 
YEAR WITH NEW OFFICERS 

The 1949-50 club year of the Mineralog- 
ical Society of Southern California began 
officially with the September 12 meeting 
in lecture room of the Pasadena public li- 
brary. Walter Bilicke of Engineers Syndi- 
cate spoke on 'The Modern '49er." 

New society officers are: 

A. G. Ostergard, president; Don George, 
vice president; Mrs. Victor J. Robbins, sec- 
retary; John A. Quinn, treasurer. Directors 
are H. Stanton Hill, P. E. Linville, Jack 
Streeter, Pauline Saylor, Victor Robbins, 
Louis Vance and Dorothy Ostergard. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the secretary, Mrs. Victor J. Robbins, 
928 E. Hellman avenue, Monterey Park, 
California. 

• ■ ■ 

"Gems Through Literature" was topic 
of a talk given by Mrs. J. R. Dale, librarian 
for the Oklahoma State Capitol library, at 
September meeting of the Oklahoma Min- 
eral and Gem society. Oklahoma City. A 
motion picture on Bryce. Zion and the 
Grand Canyon was shown. 



Ring Mountings and Findings 

RING MOUNTINGS: Sterling Sliver, finished, 

ready to set. Men's from *S.85 to $15.00 per 

doz. Ladles from $5.65 to $13.80 per doz. 

Ladles 10K Solid Gold $3 and $4 each. 
NECK CHAINS: Sterling Sliver $3.50 doz. 

1/20 12K Gold Pilled $4.50 doz. 
BEZEL OR GALLERY: Sterling Sliver $2.00 

oz. J/20 10K Gold Filled $2.00 oz. 
CLEVIOE3: For Pendants. Gold Filled $1.25 

daz. For Ear Rings, GF or SS $1.20 doz. 
PENDANT FRAMES W/CHAIN: Sterling or 

GF $12.00 doz. 
EXTRA EASY FLOW SILVER SOLDER: V* 

oz. 50c; $1.90 per oz. 
LOW KARAT GOLD SOLDER: 50c per DWT. 
JOINTS, CATCHES AND PINSTEMS: $1.00 

per dozen sets. 
CUFF LINKS: For large ova] stone $8.25 

12xl6MM Stone $6.00 doz. 
om 90c to $1.25 per gross. 
Ask for Price List No. 2 for 
Additional Information 

O. R. JUNKINS & SON 

Nowporl. Oregon 



Box 1295 



NEW SOCIETY FORMED 
AT SANTA CRUZ 

With 37 charier members on the list, the 
Santa Cruz Mineral and Gem society has 
completed organization and is now function- 
ing with a full rosier of officers. 
Chosen to head the organization are: 
Wilson E. Thompson, president; Mrs. 
Robert E. Campbell, vice president; Miss 
Betty Hay, secretary; Mrs. George L. Theo- 
bald, treasurer. Directors are Jack F. 
Moore, George L. Theobald and Robert E. 
Campbell. 

The club meets every second Wednesday 
of each rnonth in Soqucl Community hall, 
Santa Cruz. Edythe M. Thompson is pub- 
licity chairman. 

• • i« 

New officers of the Coachella Valley, 
California, Mineral society, presided for the 
first time at October meeting of Ihe group. 
President is Don Buiterworth. Monthly 
field trips during Ihe coming season are 
planned, and at each meeting members will 
exchange rocks. 

• • • 

Origin and purpose of the Mojave Des- 
ert, California, Gem and Mineral society 
and the benefits it has brought to the city 
of Barstow and neighboring towns of Yer- 
mo and Daggett were described by Ernest 
J. McMichael, president of the society, in 
a recent radio talk over station KWTC. 



CRYSTALLIZED MINERAL SPECIMENS 
Cutting Material 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 

MOJAVE DESERT GEM £ MINERAL SHOP 

Highway 91, One Mile West of 
YftnnOj Colli q mid 



'pete Opal - Tttexic* 

10 small pieces — average ¥i"-¥*" $1.00 

5 larger— average W-l" 1.00 

6 still larger- — 1"-Z" or over 2.00 

1 small vial clear fire opal 1.50 

SO rough mixed Mexican Opals, in- 
cluding honey, cherry, etc., aver- 
age 1" 1.50 

ALL 5 LOTS POSTPAID — S6.00 

Allbough these are sold chiefly as cabinet 
specimens and have plenty of fire, many 
of them will work up into new cabochons. 

Money Cheerfully Refunded If Not 
Entirely Satisfactory 

Polished Mexican Opals and other gem 
slone cabochons on approval to responsible 

persons, 

DR. RALPH E. MUELLER 

3701 Valenline Road Kansas City 2, Mo. 



. . . MINERAL SETS . . . 

PROSPECTORS . STUDENTS . HOBBYISTS 

126 different MINERAL SPECIMENS of 
selected high grade material. Hand labeled 
and Identified as to ore, type and location. 
Packed in % inch spaced compartment study 
trays. . . . Complete set, Postpaid $8.00. 

LOUIS A. 8 ACERB 
P.O. Box X Happy Camp, Calif. 



AUSTRALIAN OPALS 




Direct from our own opal workings. 

Large specimens average 2"x2" .... 50 cents 

Itjugh cutting opal from $1.50 

Beautifully polished 15x20 cabochon .... $3.00 
Order b.V airmail for early delivery. 

AUSTRALIAN GEM & JEWELLERY 
EXPORTERS 
22 Russell Street. Drummoyne. 
Sydney. Australia. 




MINERALIGHT 



Model SL Ultra-Violet Lamps 

• Vivid fluorescence • Much lower 
prices • Weight 16 ounces • Stream- 
lined • Short Wave • Long Wave 

• 110- Volt • Battery 

After two years of research, the 
finest Mineralights ever produced, 
are now here — at unbelievably low 
prices. 

MODEL SL 253T ■ 

Short Wave - $39.50 

MODEL SL 3660 • 

Long Wave - §29.50 

Modernized, light weight, low-priced field 
accessories. Write for catalog SL 2. See 
your Minerallght Dealer. 

ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 

SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF. 

Some Dealerships stilt available 



URANIUM 

Detecting Instruments. Guaranteed Geiger 

hunters, Mineralights, Mine Locators. 

MINERAL FROSFECTIHG EQUIP. CO. 
2200 N. Reese Place, Burbank, Calif. 
CHarleston 8 4838 

r _ 

I Name.. 
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| Street. 
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□l Slate | 
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ADVERTISING 
Be a Word . . , 



RATE 
$1.00 



ARIZONA ROYAL FLOWER AGATE, world's 
finest colors and designs. Newly mined native 
chunks of agate with ferns, flowers, feathers, 
plumes, blooms, blossoms, bushes or shrub- 
bery with after frost effect on sumac, ferns, 
sycamore, oak, quaken aspen and many others. 
Colors are canary to golden yellows with 
bright and blood-red Inlays, other colors 
sometimes mixed In. Chunk prices »1.00 to 
$8.00 per ounce. Slices priced $1.00 to tS.OO 



many colors now In stocky also deep red 
uby) garnets, amethyst crystals, petrified 
woods, malachite, blue agate (Chrysocolla) and 
•». We will slice, chunk, cut stones or sell 

■ i>C" 

ArTzo"na~AgIte~Mines7 

MH'KU-MOt.'NTS and specimens for MINIA- 
TURE COLLECTIONS identified. Vanadlnlte, 
Malachite. Azurite, Wulfenite, Tourmaline, 
Copper, Cinnabar, Pyrites, Quartz. Galena. 
$1.00 postpaid In U.S. Fred Wilson, 25 N, 
Central Ave., phoenix, Arizona. 

BEAUTIFUL SLABS of Arizona variegated 
Agates, $1.00 each postpaid, Arizona Agate 
Mines, Cave Creek, Arizona. 

FOR SALE: Beautiful purple Petrified Wood 
with Uranium, Pyrolusite, Manganlte. Nice 
sample 41.00, Haggle Baker, Cameron, Ariz. 

PLUME. BANDED and Moss Agate for sale at 
Write or come. J. A. Anderson, Box 



COLLECTIONS 
FOR COLLECTORS 

Wo hove Individual specimens 
priced, and complete mineral 
from 50 boxed ores at $4.00 to 
collections ol 550 3x4" 
lor $2,000. 

If you are looking for any mineral 
to complete your collection or a 
series conaull us. We hove many 
Bcarce items. 

We specialize in mineral sets tot gift 
shops and mineral supply stores. 

DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 

Send for large FREE catalogue listing 
hundreds of Items. 

ECKERT MINERAL RESEARCH 

110 East Main Street. FLORENCE, Colorado 



Before you Buy Any la Pipaky 



CATALOG- 



3Zpa^|»cl^Tullofh?I|7ful Upiddry Inst- 
ruction s,..SiWd be irievery rock nufs library. 
"PluA complete information on the ft mous 
HillOjUist line of Ldjfdary Eiwipmenf including] 
Hill^ u;s rr™|^fLitBLIr»-tHi%F5tlt'Rctk 5eu, I 
HiKqursr Trim Saw, Hillijuisr Ajto feed, Hill^uiir 
GcmtTill 4 Hole Saw, Hill<j«ish facetor; Hilltyiisr. 
"Dram Sanders S ttillajjur Diamond Saws 



MINERAL SETS- — 24 Colorful Minerals (Identi- 
fied) in lxl compartments — Postage paid, 
$3.50, Prospector's Set of 50 Minerals (ldenti- 
fled) In HI compartments in cloth reinforced 
sturdy cartons. Postage paid $5.75. Elliott's 
Gem Shop, 28 Jerglns Arcade, Long Beach 2, 
California. 

BEAUTIFUL AUSTRALIAN Opal Cabs, 10x8— 
13.00 to $7.20. 12x10— $4.80 to 18.00. Opal 
rough for cutting SI. 20 and $2.00. Ace Lapi- 
dary, Box 67, Jamaica, New York. 

BRAZILIAN AGATE, Specimen pieces, also good 
for coloring. $1.00 a pound. Pieces run from 
one to ten pounds each. Black Onyx Blanks 
16x12 and 14x12 size — $2.50 dozen. Mail orders 
filled promptly, JUCHEM BROTHERS, 315 W, 
Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, California. 

FIRE OPAL— We are now specializing in all 
grades of Australian cutting fire opal. We 
stock this lovely opal in all price ranges. 
Also cutting material and specimens. No mall 
orders. West Coast Mineral Co., 1400 Haci- 
enda Blvd. (State Highway 39), La Habra 
Heights. California. 



material of 
to 




MINERAL SPECIMENS and cuti 
all kinds. Gold and Sliver 
order. Your stones or ours. 
material $4.00. J. L, James, Box'ht" 
City, Nevada. 

DP YOU ARE A ROCKHOUND you need the 
Lapidary Journal. Tells how to cut and polish 
rocks, gives news of all mineral-gem groups. 
Tells how to make Jewelry, carries ads of 
dealers in supplies, equipment, gems, minerals 
from all over the world. Well Illustrated, 
beautifully printed. Subscription $2.00 a year 
—back numbers 50e. Sample Copy 25c If you 
have never subscribed or been sample a 
LELANDE QUICK, Editor, P.O. Box 1228 
Hollywood 28, California. 

AGATES — Five pounds selected from 
locations, including plume, iris, fortifica- 
tion, scenic, opal assortment, etc., postpaid. 
$5.00. Visit. 20 tons to select from at 25c 
per pound. El Paso Rock and Lapidary Sup- 
ply^2401 Pittsburg St., EI Paso, Texas. Phone 

GOLD NUGGETS! Beautiful, solid gold speci- 
mens, $1,00 each or 3 for $2.00. Special col- 
lection 12 nuggets from California, Oregon, 
Nevada and Alaska. $5.00. Desert Jim, 827 
Lillian, Stockton, California. 

START a Rock Collection; For yourself or shut- 
in. No, 1 box for $1,00, No. 2 box for $2.00, 
No. 3 box for $5.00. Postage paid in U.S.A. 
Money refunded if not pleased, F. P. Town- 
send, Box 849, Twentynlne Palms, California. 

MINERAL KODACHROMES add color, beauty 
and Interest to your collection. Catalog of 
nearly 400 subjects free to ownerB of pro- 
jectors or viewers. Many uranium minerals 
Illustrated. Every slide an original. Trice 
50c each. Scott Lewis. 2500 Bearwood, Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 



ROCK COLLECTORS — ATTENTION I 

I am covering California, Oregon and 
Washington this summer with the finest 
variety of rock and mineral specimens In 
the West, for sale, In the Trailer Rock Store. 
Send your address — I will notify you when 
in your district. 

THE KOCKOI.OCIST (Cliurknn alia Ml In) 
115$ So. Second Avenue, Arcadia, California 



Add the HANDI-SCOPE to your Bt 



Examine Rocks, Minerals, Ores, 

Clip the amazing Handi-acope lo your 
pocket on your next field trip. Rugged yet 
precision made, this pocket microscope 
provides 2D power magnification over a 
wide, undistorted field. Simple button fine- 
focusing adjustment. Excellent for lapidary 
work. Order Now! Handi-scope, complete 
with pocket clip, $4.95 postpaid. Send 
check or money order. 

BUHL OPTICAL CO. 

Desk C-122, 1009 Beech Ave, 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 



NEVADA GROUP SPONSORING 
GEM SHOW IN NOVEMBER 

What is expected to be one of the out- 
standing exhibits in the West will open to 
the public November 11, 12 and 13 when 
the Clark County Gem Collectors, Nevada 
rockhound group, stages its Mineral and 
Gem show in Las Vegas. 

The show will be in the United States 
Naval reserve armory in Las Vegas. Mem- 
bers of the Clark County group come from 
several communities, but have a common 
interest. 



ROCK COLLECTION: Rough, slices, cabochons, 
spheres. Wm. A. Dashner. 2717 Hampshire 
Ave.. Huntington Beach, Calif. 

BRAZIL: Amethyst and Cltraln, green Tourma- 
line, golden, green & white Beryl. Aquama- 
rine, Chrysoberyl. Australian gems: Fine Opal, 
blue Sapphire, Zircon. Burma: Pigeon Blood 
Ruby, Balas Ruby, Zirron. Africa: Fine Tour- 
maline, spec. Emerald, Tigers Eye, black Star 
Sapphire. Ceylon: Fancy Sapphire, 7 carat 
average. Spinel. Moonstone. Local: Peridot, 
Montana Sapphire. Yogo Sapphire. Mexican 
Topaz. P. O. Box 1123, Enclnltas, Calif. Vis- 
itors contact postofflce. 

FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS. Vt-in. or over, 
boxed, identified, described, mounted. Post- 
""1 Prospector, Box 21B360, Dutch 

CLEAREST SELENITE Crystals known. All 
sizes, 40c lb. Gem Conglomerate, 50c lb. 
Petrified Wood, fine gem quality, 50c lb. 
Blue Banded Agate, $1.00 lb. Pigeon Blood, 
many colored Agates, $1.00 lb. Picture Sand 
Stone, 8C per square inch. Finest slabbed 
Blue Agate and Dlnny Bone, 50c per square 
inch. Postpaid. Hubert's Kock Shop, Spring- 
dale. Utah. 

BEAUTIFUL CRYSTALLIZED SPECIMENS of 
Tremollte $1.00 to $5.00 sizes. Ask for UbI 
and prices of other fine specimens. For fluo- 
rescent collectors I have some very nice ma- 
terial. Ask about them. Jack the Rock- 
hound, P. O. Box 86, Carbondale, Colo. 

FLUORESCENT MINERAL, 0.005% Uranium; 
fluoresces beautiful yellowish green; 2" speci- 
men, $1.00: larger $2.00, $3.00. Scheelite, 
fluoresces radiant bluish white; 2" $1.00. Post- 
paid In V. S. Mrs. Joe R. Rogers, 1024 Ninth 
Ave., Safford, Arizona. 

CRYSTALLIZED MINERALS— Coppers, Silvers, 
Gold — single specimens from famous collec- 
tions. Mlnerallghts — Books — Free Lists. 

Vs Mineral Studio, Box 124-C, Soquel, 



ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will pay 
you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We buy, 
sell, or exchange mineral specimens. Visitors 
ilways 




MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or material by 
the pound for cutting and polishing, RX Units, 
Felker Dl-Met and Carborundum Saw Blades, 
Carborundum wheels Cerium Oxide. Mount- 
ings. Approval selection sent upon request. 
You are welcome. A. L. Jarvla, Route 2, Box 
350. Watsonville. California, on Salinas Hlgh- 



MONTANA MOSS AGATES in the rough for 
gem cutting $1,50 per lb. plus postage. Also 
Slabbed Agate 25c per sq. in. (Minimum order 
,t's Gem Shop, 26 Jerglns Arcade, 



COLORFUL AGATES & WOODS. Arizona Chry- 
socolla and Malachite, New Mexico Camelian 
and Mosses. Texas red and black Plume. 
Utah Pigeon Blood. Montana 1st grade 
Agate. Arizona colorful and Picture Wood, 
Ricoltte, New Mexico, Honey Onyx, beauti- 
ful New Mexico, fine for book ends, spheres 
etc. Make your next rock hunting trip In 
our yard. Tons of material to select from. 
As low as 25c lb. No mall orders please. 
Geo. C. Curtis, The Agate Man, 845 1st St., 
Hermosa Beach, Calif., phone Frontier 41454. 

DEALERS AND COLLECTORS ATTENTION— 
Generous sized specimens of UTAH UNTAITE, 
also known as GILSONITE, are now available 
for the introductive price of 50c postpaid. 
Special prices for wholesale lots. Also speci- 
mens of Utah Opallzed Wood (fluorescent or 
non-fluorescent). Also other fluorescent min- 
erals. Write us about your wants. C. P. 
Johnson, P, 0, Box 609, Evanston, Wyoming, 

HERE IT IS AGAIN, as seen at the Sacramento 
Convention — Arizona Snowflake Jasper, *' 
lb. postpaid, Tucson Thompson, 10 
Seventh Place, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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LONG BEACH ROCKHOUNDS 
PLAN ANNUAL SHOW 

An interesting talk on mineral lights was 
given by Tommy Warren at regular Sep- 
tember meeting of the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Mineralogical society. August field 
trip was the society's annual picnic at 
Southgate, while in September members 
went in a group to attend the Los Angeles 
Lapidary society's seventh annual gem show 
and picnic at Montebello. 

The Long Beach society has announced 
that its annual show will be November 12 
and 13 at Sciots' hall. Sixth and Cerritos. 
Long Beach. New display cases are ex- 
pected to add much to the exhibits. 

• • • 

Members of the Northern California Min- 
eral Society, Inc., have been looking for- 
ward to a field trip November 11,12 and 13 
for which a bus has been chartered. The 
proposed trip includes Natoma, Sutter 
Creek, Copperopolis, San Andreas, Carson 
Hill, Jackass Hill, Sonora and La Grange — 
in the Mother Lode country. September 
meeting of the group was a business ses- 
sion, followed by a lecture. 

• • • 

The Yavapai Gem and Mineral society, 
Prescott, Arizona, has doubled its member- 
ship, a report given at the annual meeting 
in September revealed. New officers were 
also installed, with Ernest E. Michael suc- 
ceeding Harold Butcher as president. Mrs. 
E. E. Michael was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. Ray Shire is new vice president. The 
society's library is also being expanded, so 
that reading may supplement field trips. 

• • • 

An arm-chair tour to see "Pegmatites of 
Brazil and Scandinavia" was enjoyed by 
members of the Pacific Mineral society, 
California, at their September meeting. Dr. 
Joseph Murdock, associate professor of ge- 
ology at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, was guide on ihc tour, illustrated 
with color slides. He is co-author of latest 
edition of the State of California "Minerals 
of California," bulletin No. 136. 

• • • 

Appointment of committees and planning 
the October 30 field trip were principal 
items of business at the October meeting of 
the Coachella Valley Mineral society. In 
September the group enjoyed a picnic on 
shores of California's Salton sea, more than 
250 feet below sea level. The society is 
proud of the fact it has been successful in 
advocating formation of night school 
classes in Rockology at Coachella Valley 
high school. 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION IN 
1950 GOES TO TRONA 

The 1950 convention of the California 
Federation of Mineralogical Societies is to 
be held at Trona, it was decided at the state 
convention in Sacramento. The Searies Lake 
Gem and Mineral society will have the 
NOTS Rockhounds and the Boron group 
as co-sponsors to handle arrangements for 
the convention. 

Previous events staged by these groups 
have attracted state-wide attention, their 
annual hobby show and the '49er parties 
are good examples. Leaders of the clubs 
have the know-how when it comes to ar- 
ranging and conducting conventions and 
exhibits. 

• • • 

DAD AND MOTHER SMITH 
IN BUSINESS AGAIN 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Smith, known to the 
rock fraternity as "Dad and Mother" when 
they operated the Mint Canyon rock shop 
at Forrest Park north of Solomint before 
the war, have decided to open shop again — 
but this time it is a trailer located for the 
present at Manchester and Western in Los 
Angeles. They will advertise as "The Rock- 



of the Rand District Mineral 
and Gem association in California believe 
they can boast the oldest and youngest 
rockhounds in the country, according to 
Mrs. S. N. Shirley. The oldster is William 
Jenkins, 82, and the budding young enthus- 
iast is CarJeigh Gaflard- — three months of 
age. Mrs. Shirley says she wouldn't advise 
any young athletic rockhound to try to out- 
walk or out-climb 82-year-old Jenkins on a 
field trip. As for little Carleigh, she hasn't 
been on any long hikes yet. 



NEW CATALOGS AVAILABLE 

If you want Choice Cutting Material, Fine & 
Rare Minerals, Gelger Counters. Mlner- 
allghts, Books, Trim Saws. Fluorescents, 
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MINERALS UNLIMITED 

1724 University Ave.., Berkeley 3, California 



FIND RADIOACTIVE MINERALS 
with a Sniffer Geiger Counter 

$10,000.00 U.S. Govt, Reward MATURES 
offered. NOW, you can pros- 
pect for uranium and other 
precious minerals at low cost. 
No technical knowledge need- 
ed. SNIFFER Is supersensi- 
tive. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Operates from coat pocket. 
Uses only 2 ordinary flasnltte 
batteries — lefts than lc per 
hour. Loud noise-free audible 
signal eliminates meters and 
calculations. Liberal factory 
guarantee. 
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Ruggedly Built — Easy to Carry & Use — 
Order Today 
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123 page illustrat- 
ed cioth bound 
book Included 
with each Sniffer 
Geiger Counter. 
Contains valuable, up-to- 
the-minute data direct from 
U.S. Atomic 
Energy Com- 
mission and 
other perti- 
nent Informs- - 

$54.50 

complete postpaid 

(All orders shipped same day received.) We 
ship C.O.D, on S6.00 deposit. 
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GEM AND MINERAL SUPPLIES 



■ Equipment" 
Write for Our Price List 

1850 E. PACIFIC COAST HIGHWAY 
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HILLQU1ST e*mfiU** 
FACETING UNIT 
OMlY '62.50 




Yoh can spend % HO.OO or more foe other fitrtors and not 
get as much for your money as this new, complete Hillquist 
Faceting Unit gives you for only 562. 5Q. When you com* 
pure the case a/id speed of operation, the precision construe- 
tn in. rhe line work you can do, the amazingly low cost, then 
you, too, wilt say, "Hrllgmst is the buy!." 

You g»t thrw i ndox 
plotti without extra 
coil {32, 40, and 49 
positions). 

Finest materials and ronsrruction ire used rhruout. The spun 
aluminum splash pin is quickly removable so rh.it pans for 
different grits can be used. The 8" Master Lip is precision 
machined of cast aluminum. Shaft is Vi" with ball thrust 
bearing and full 3! j" babbitt furcd sleeve bearing with 
grease pressure lubrication. Stand is swivel mounted so that 
any position on the lap can be maintained. Price includes 
three index pities, two double-end mete! daps, hose, cUntp, 
pitich coik mi V*b*lt. All for S62-30 f,o.b> Seattle. 




$29.00 




There is no belter facetor made. The finely gradu- 
atcd indicators, precisely controlled adjustments 
and precision construction permit you to do the 
most exacting work. Many persons express sur- 
prise at the ease with which they are able to 
produce intricately faceted stones. R. G. M., Seat- 
tle, professional lapidarist, writes, "/ am ccruiniy 
pUjied with my hiillquist Fecetot, Dae to its {•<<:- 
t he tomtrhctiott, I bat e been able to do some very 
fine work. I recommend this fjector very highly." 
Price includes 32-position index plate. <1G and 48 
position plates available at J3.50 each. Adapter 
socket, $2.00. 

Adapter permits use with any top 
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FIRST TELEVISED 
LAPIDARY DEMONSTRATION 

What is claimed to be the first televised 
lapidary demonstration was presented by the 
San Diego Lapidary society August 9 over 
radio station KFMB-TV, channel 8, in San 
Diego. 

Television performers who represented 
the club were Mrs. D. Detrick, M. Shrunk 
and J. Barth. Cutting of a cabochon, facet- 
ing of a gem stone, silver smithing, making 
a ring mounting and setting a stone were 
demonstrated and explained over the air. 



HAROLD D. MARYOTT & CO. 

Manufacturing Jewelers 
Wholesale Exclusively 
Miami, Arizona 



JUNIOR ROCKHOUNDS STAGE 
SUCCESSFUL MINERAL SHOW 

Improvement in the quality and variety 
of exhibits was evident at the third annual 
gem and mineral show of the Junior Rock- 
hounds of Prescott. Arizona, in the opinion 
of the judges. Dr. Charles A. Anderson, Dr. 
S. C. Creasey and Ernest E. Michael, vice 
president of the Yavapai Gem and Mineral 
society. 

The show, held September 3 and 4 
in Prescott, attracted many visitors. The 
Juniors are headed by John Butcher, presi- 
dent, and Tommy Ryan, vice president. 
Bobby Jones is secretary-treasurer. Twenty- 
one collections were exhibited. Much work 
went into the show, but the youngsters felt 
well rewarded. 

• • • 

With outdoor summer meetings a thing 
of the past, the Searles Lake, California, 
Gem and Mineral society is resuming reg- 
ular meetings in Trona. At the September 
meeting the group was fortunate in being 
able to hear Jack Streeter, president of the 
American Federation and the California 
Federation of Mineralogical societies. Street- 
er exhibited a collection of mineral speci- 
mens from the Harvard museum collection. 
On Saturday, September 17, a group of 
Searles Lake members, led by President 
Johnny Pillott, climbed Telescope peak. 



Bock Cutting - Rings Mounted to Order 

ROCK and GEM HOBBY SHOP 

FELIX BRADDI, Owner 
Stones Ground and Polished 
Uranium Ore Tested - Western Jewelry 

Highway 60, Box. 54 Ph. Moreno 338 
SUNNYMEAD, CALIFORNIA 



DEALERS ATTENTION 

Have you seen the NU-FOAM 
Gem Display Box? 

A reasonably priced item. A fast 
seller with an interesting margin 
of profit. 

Prices on request. 
R and B ART-CRAFT CO. 

11021 South Vermont Ave. Lob Angeles M 
FLeaaant 1-1326 





What may be a new heavy mineral has 
been found in the Hualapai mountains by 
Guy E. Hazen, field paleontologist of King- 
man, Arizona, and a sample has been taken 
to the University of California for further 
study. Hazen found the unfamiliar heavy 
mineral while on a field trip with 14 stu- 
dents from the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, who were studying the de- 
posits of thulite, found only in the Hual- 
apai mountains and in a region in Norway. 
Hazen turned his new specimen over to C. 
D. Woodhouse, instructor of the group, for 
identification or to verify if it is a new min- 
eral. 

• e • 

A new open house plan which calls for 
members of the Pomona Valley. California, 
Mineral club to gather at homes of club 
members at regular intervals to see collec- 
tions and enjoy a social evening, has been 
adopted. It was announced at the Septem- 
ber meeting, first gathering was at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Glen Weist in Ontario. 
Miss Genevra B. Dow is chairman in charge 
of planning the informal meetings. 

• • • 

In Selma, California, lapidary and jewelry 
classes have been started this fall every 
Monday and Wednesday night. New grind- 
ing wheels, new sanders of an improved 
type, new polishing wheels and new lap 
wheels have been added to the shop equip- 
ment, making it one of the finest shops in 
the stale. Gates Burrell is instructor, Ed- 
ward Rossi directs the jewelry class. 

• • • 

A full winter's program is planned by 
members of the Seattle, Washington, Gem 
Collectors club and the Tacoma Agate club, 
according to announcements from the 
Northwest. The two groups got together 
during the summer for a potluck picnic. 
Delegates from the Seattle club who at- 
tended the 1949 convention at Eugene, Ore- 
gon, were to report at the October club 
meeting. 

• • • 

Need for an organization designed for 
advanced rockhounds and those interested 
in lapidary work has led to the formation 
in Yuma, Arizona, of the Desert Lapidary 
Guild. The new group was organized by 
V. N. Yagar, founder of the Yuma Gem 
and Mineral society, and C. R. Bittorf. 
Directors are Yagar, Bittorf, R. Blalack. 
Communications to the Guild should be 
addressed to P. O. Box 1265, Yuma, Ari- 
zona. 

• • • 

Regular meetings of the Victor Valley, 
California. Mineral club are held at the 
high school the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month and all meetings are open 
to visitors. At September meeting of the 
group, members reviewed success of the 
mineral display at the San Bernardino 
County fair, and recalled the pleasure they 
had in preparing the many exhibits. 
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The Detection Model DG-2 

GEIGSn COUNTER 

A compact, sensitive uranium ore detect- 
or. Meter, phones, count Indicator. Uses 
low cost, portable radio type batteries. 

Fully Guaranteed. 

Immediate Delivery — LOW PRICE 

Ask about our $1000 Bonus Oiler 

The DETECTRON Company 

5837 Cahuenga, Dept. D„ 
N. Hollywood, Calil. 



AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 



■ By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary Journal - 



"How far that little candle throws its 
beam, like a good deed in a naughty world," 
wrote Shakespeare. This thought came to 
us recently when we culled a sentence from 
"The Working Of Semi-Precious Stones" by 
J. H. Howard. This was the forerunner of 
his present best-selling "Handbook For The 
Amateur Lapidary," which every beginner 
should own before he even owns a rock. 
Mr. Howard's brochure was written in 1931 
and it started the intensive experimenting 
that has grown into America's third largest 
creative hobby — gem cutting. 

Mr. Howard said "this whole subject of 
facet cutting is merely an idea to be played 
with and is not a work that can be success- 
fully done by an amateur." Indeed! How 
far that little candle threw its beam is indi- 
cated in the fact that. 18 years later, many 
professional lapidaries in America concede 
that the best facet cutting being done today 
is being done by amateurs. 

It is being done by amateurs because they 
take the time to do it perfectly; because 
they usually work with better equipment 
and they have the courage and interest to 
experiment with new techniques. Most of 
the growth in facet cutting has been in the 
last three years. Five years ago one could 
go to any number of gem shows and count 
the faceted stones on his ten fingers. Today 
the number of faceted items and cabochons 
in shows is almost equal. 

This whole thing came about through 
available knowledge gained from the shop 
note books of groups of experimenters like 
the Faceteers of the Los Angeles Lapidary 
society. Constant experimentation resulted 
in documented data and an exchange of 
ideas in correspondence so that now a good 
library exists among faceters on every cut 
that was known back in 1931 and scores of 
variations developed since. 

The beginner today does not hesitate at 
all to try faceting first. Many beginners 
turn out creditable faceted gems immed- 
iately. It can be done. But faceting is 
not cabochon cutting. If you are going 
to facet you really must read and follow 
instructions. You need books; not pro- 
found books on crystallography and geom- 
etry. You may become the best faceter in 
your community and never understand what 
is meant by the critical angle. If you do 
understand geometric principles, elementary 
physics, crystallography and gemology you 
will be successful faster perhaps, but you can 
learn to facet and never know that ame- 
thyst is purple quartz. 

If you are going to facet we offer several 
suggestions: 

Begin with quartz. Begin with a fairly 
large stone. Buy the "Book of Gem Cuts" 
from your favorite dealer. Buy a piece of 
colored quartz. It costs little more than 
clear quartz and it certainly gives one more 
satisfaction to display a gem as an ame- 
thyst (purple quartz) or a citrine (yellow 
quartz) than just to say to one's unimpressed 
friends "it's quartz." And a big stone (15 
to 30 carats) certainly is more impressive 
and rewarding than some mite of a one- or 
two-carat job. 

If you think it's a good idea for kids to 
learn to swim with water wings then you 
should buy "The Book Of Gem Cuts" to 
keep you afloat while you are learning to 
facet. Don't let all those angles scare you. 
Faceting looks difficult. Don't misunder- 
stand us — faceting is not simple. But any 



beginner can do it and time has proved 
that Mr. Howard was wrong when he said 
"it is not a work that can be successfully 
done by an amateur". And you can bet 
that no one is happier about it than J. Harry 
Howard. 

• • • 

This is being written at the conclusion 
of the Seventh Annual Gem show of the 
Los Angeles Lapidary society which was 
all we predicted it would be — the biggest 
and best exhibition of amateur cut gems 
ever witnessed. When directly questioned 
by President Gunderson every dealer there 
admitted that it was the best they had ever 
seen and the crowd of more than 15,000 
was the best spending aggregation they had 
ever hawked to. Gem for gem the faceted 
stones were just about equal with the cabo- 
chons and we are still of the opinion that 
a case of good cabochons is more interesting 
than a case full of faceted gems. We said 
more interesting — but they are not as beau- 
tiful. 

Emphasis was on rutile or Titania, some- 
times erroneously and misleadingly referred 
to as "synthetic diamonds." We don't think 
Titania gains anything in being compared 
to a diamond. It is a gem in itself; the only 
gem that Man has ever created. It is not 
a synthesis of any other gem nor is it an 
imitation of any other gem. It is a synth- 
esis of rutile, which to our knowledge has 
never been cut as a gem in its natural state 
because cuttable material doesn't exist. 

First information on rutile appeared in 
this column. First cutting instructions ap- 
peared here and the first stone ever cut was 
cut by an amateur. We now record that 
the amateurs lead again in improving rutile. 
The idea of making doublets of rutile. with 
a top harder than rutile itself, occurred to 
several and the first doublet was cut by 
Jack Alger of Los Angeles. Several mag- 
nificent doublets have been cut by Thomas 
Daniel of Los Angeles. One has a syn- 
thetic green sapphire top and Titania bot- 
tom and another has a pink sapphire top. 
The effect is entrancing and the durability 
of the stones is much greater because of 
the synthetic corundum tops. 

We are taking some of these to show our 
eastern friends who attend our lectures. 
By the time this appears we will have talked 
to groups in New York, Washington, Cleve- 
land and Detroit and just about the time 
this issue reaches subscribers we shall be 
arriving in Chicago on our way home from 
New York. The Chicago Rocks and Min- 
erals club and the Marquette Geologists 
are jointly sponsoring our talk on "The Sec- 
ond Stone Age" at the lecture hall of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, 2001 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, on Saturday evening, 
October 22 at 8:00 P. M. Anyone inter- 
ested in gems or gem cutting is welcome to 
attend and we hope to meet many Desert 
Magazine subscribers there. 

• • • 

The wind-up of the 1949 shows will be 
the usual fine display of the Orange Belt 
Mineralogical society at the industrial build- 
ing of the National Orange Show at San 
Bernardino on November 19 and 20. We 
are informed that 91 cases are being built 
on the plan of the Glendale Lapidary & 
Gem society's lighted case. The Glendale 
case is the best that any society has origin- 
ated and plans can be obtained upon appli- 
cation. 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 



or 16 years Norman Nevills piloted his boats 
through the most treacherous rapids in North 
r America without injury to himself or his possengers 
— and then met death in an airplane crash. 

Norman has long been recognized as the foremost 
white water boatman in the nation. But to those of us 
who have ridden with him through the roaring Sockdol- 
oger and Grapevine rapids, he was something more than 
a fine boatman. He was a gallant companion, and a cou- 
rageous leader whose enthusiasm and confidence trans- 
formed a hard dangerous feat into a gay glorious adventure. 

Norman and Doris were a great team. Doris liked 
the river, and rode the rapids as fearlessly as her husband. 
But the running of six or eight expeditions in a single 
summer season involves tremendous problems of supply 
and communication — and it was Doris who managed these 
details while Norman concentrated his attention on his 
passengers, his boats — and the river. Seven trips through 
Grand Canyon and scores of expeditions down the San 
Juan, Green, Snake and Salmon rivers without the loss of 
a passenger is an amazing record. 

A few days after the death of Doris and Norman I 
received a letter from P. T. Reilly, who had accompanied 
Norman as boatman on several expeditions. Reilly ex- 
pressed the sentiment of all those who have ridden with 
Norman on the river when he wrote; 

"A lifetime is too short a period to know such people, 
but friendships are not always judged chronologically, and 
we are grateful for the few years we had with them. 

"I think of the exuberant Norm and how he could fire 
anyone with enthusiasm to the point where any adventure 
would be a success. I remember his horny rock-like hands 
and the well -developed muscles that might have belonged 
to a man 60 pounds heavier. How I admired his skill in 
riding the really big water, skirting deep holes and sharp 
rocks, plowing stem-first through huge waves that com- 
pletely enveloped the Wen. I recall his campfire tales of 
the river, and his delight in acting out the after-dinner 
charades; his spur of the moment decisions to do minor 
things in an unusual manner. 

"I am glad that I knew Doris, working so efficiently 
and quietly in the background, taking care of the in- 
numerable details necessary to make the trips a success, 
often doing a man's work. No man ever had a more 
loyal wife than Norm. She gave beauty to the bleak 
landscape of Mexican Hat by planting trees and flowers 
— -and, living in a community where there was no school, 
she taught Joan and Sandra beautiful manners and book 
learning beyond their years. 

"Norman and Doris have enriched the lives of all who 
have known them." 

• • • 

During the late summer I had occasion to make a 
couple of trips over the mountains to Los Angeles. And 
now it is plain to me why the folks who reside on the coast 
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like to come to the desert so often— they want to get away 
from the smog which has become a major catastrophe to 
the once delightful community of coastal Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

For years the chambers of commerce there have been 
trying to promote more factories. Factories bring more 
people and bigger payrolls. Unfortunately, more factories 
also bring more smokestacks — and what a curse those 
smokestacks have become to the community that was once 
famous for its sunshine and flowers. For the smog is 
putting a blight on the plant life as well as the humans 
who must breathe it day after day. 

Undoubtedly science will find a way to get rid of those 
vile gases which now permeate the atmosphere, but while 
science is getting around to the job, we are glad to report 
that over on this side of San Jacinto mountain we still 
have an abundance of fresh air and sunshine. And we 
are glad to share it with visitors from the coast— but we 
hope they'll leave their smokestacks behind. 

1 have long advocated the abolishing of all chambers 
of commerce- — and in their places the forming of groups 
which will be interested primarily in the promotion of cul- 
tural activities. The difference is that most chambers of 
commerce are concerned mainly with quantity — -they want 
more people and more smokestacks and more money. I 
am sure that some day, when human minds become more 
mature, we will all realize that quality is a more significant 
word than quantity— that more people and more factories 
are less important than the creating of a community en- 
vironment which brings out only the best in the humans 
who already dwell there. 

• • • 

This month Desert Magazine begins its 13th year. 
Since desert folks are not inclined to be superstitious we 
have no misgivings as to the 12 months ahead. We like to 
think that Desert is like the other things that live and grow 
on the desert — they thrive on adversity. 

Not that Desert's staff has found the way especially 
difficult. But we have gone through a depression, a war, 
and a couple of earthquakes and so surely we have become 
toughened enough to withstand any jinx that may attach 
to the number 13. 

Actually, Desert now has more subscribers than at any 
time in the past 12 years, and the list is increasing every 
month. We have been in our new publishing plant at 
Palm Desert over a year now. We've found it a pleasant 
place to work, and it has been especially gratifying to have 
so many thousands of our readers come in and browse 
around the art gallery, the book and crafts shop, and walk 
through the printing plant — -and sign their names in the 
register. My only regret is that I do not have the time to 
meet them all personally. For I am still a working editor 
— and I like to spend as many hours as possible out on 
the desert trails. But friends and readers are always wel- 
come here nevertheless. 

THE DESERT MAGAZINE 




THE TECHNICAL SIDE 
OF NAVAJO WEAVING 

If you are technical- minded, you'll 
enjoy reading through the 237 pages 
of Charles Avery A ms den's Navaho 
Weaving. You might even enjoy it if 
you're not technical-minded, for there 
are 123 illustrations, many in color, 
and the author's treatise on the art and 
science of weaving is enlivened with 
dashes of interesting history, anthro- 
pology, ethnology. 

Charles Avery Amsden makes no 
apologies for his technical treatment. 
In fact he set out to do what had not 
previously been done. There have 
been numerous studies of primitive 
textiles and several on Navajo weaving 
have been published, but the subject 
has usually been approached from the 
esthetic rather than the technical point 
of view. So Amsden's Navaho Weav- 
ing is something different. 

University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1949. In- 
dex, biblio., foreword by Frederick 
Webb Hodge. $10.00. 

• • • 

HISTORY MAKES A 
FASCINATING TALE 

Discovery of gold in California in 
January of 1848 started a great many 
things. One of the things for which 
gold was responsible was formation of 



the transportation firm of Wells, Fargo 
and Company, organized in New York 
in 1852. Its announced purpose was 
to undertake transportation of "pack- 
ages, parcels and freight of all descrip- 
tion in and between the City of New 
York and the City of San Francisco, 
and the principal cities and towns in 
California." 

The company also dealt in the pur- 
chase and sale of gold dust, bullion 
and specie — and hauled precious car- 
goes for others. 

In the business of transporting treas- 
ure the Wells Fargo people knew vio- 
lence and death, Indian raids, stage 
robberies, financial panic, blizzards in 
the mountain passes, heat and thirst on 
the desert, train robberies, titanic fi- 
nancial battles. 

And so when Edward Hungerford, 
transportation historian and one-time 
Wells Fargo executive, undertook to 
write the history of the company he 
chose an apt title for his book: Wells 
Fargo — Advancing the A merican Fron- 
tier. It is a turbulent history of turbu- 
lent times. 

Random House, New York, 1949. 
258pp., 16 illus., 2 maps, index, biblio. 
$3.75. 

These books may be ordered from 
Desert Crafts Shop 
Palm Desert, California 



THE STORY OF DEATH VALLEY . . . 

One of the most amazing deserts in all the world, the Death Valley 
region is rich in history, in mineral resources, in wildlife, and in recent 
years it has become a lure for thousands of visitors annually. For 
those who would know more about the history and resources of this 
valley the following books are recommended: 

DEATH VALLEY, The Facts. By W. C. Chalfant. Informative 
handbook again in print. History, climate, geology, : 
wildlife, development. End maps, photos ■ . . 

HERE'S DEATH VALLEY, By C. B. Glasscock. Vivid sparkling 
history of Death Valley and its colorful characters . $1.50 

DEATH VALLEY AND ITS COUNTRY. By George Palmer 
Putnam. Highlights of America's most incredible desert. 
Geology, plant and animal life. A delightful book of word 
.......... ..... $2.75 



HICKORY SHIRT. Fiction. By George Palmer Putnam. A 
historical novel based on the Jayhawker episode 100 years 
ago $2.75 



Books mailed postpaid. 



Calif ornians add 3% sales tax 

Palm Desert, California 
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\ is your invitation to ad* 
to participation in explo- 
ration and discovery— to a box Mat 
for the greatest show in the world 
— Life itself. You can — become a 
member of the American Museum 
of Natural History for only tS.OO a 
year. And as a member you receive 
Natural History Magazine, the 
museum's official publication, ten 
times each year. 

Here's mystery, drama, science, 
folklore, travel and romance. 
Here's the result of the great work 
of the museum itself. It's ALL 
brought to you in the colorful, pic- 
ture-filled, fascinating magazine. 
Published for members by the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory each issue is a thing of imper- 
ishable beauty full of educational 
benefits, useful to 
businessman, 
housewife, student 
— facts and infor- 
mation which can 
be found nowhere 



1 else. 



At the 
Risk of Life 



The breathtaking 

facts, articles and picture* In Natural 
History Magazine are often obtained by 
museum explorers at treat risk. True 
stories of early MAN groping toward 
civilization, of strange wild beasts still 
roaming unchartered lands, of scientific 
discoveries all are brought to you by 
accredited muaeum representative* In 
the field. In reading Natural History 
Magazine you join them in adventure! 

Biggest Bargain Ever 

Thousands know thxt NATURAL HIS- 
TORY MAGAZINE ia the biggest bar- 
gain In publishing history. For only 
15.90 a year yon get this wonderful 
magazine piua associate membership in 
one of the world's greatest educational 
institutions. Send your $5.00 today with 
the coupon. You will find, we know, that 
your membership and Natural History 
Magazine is the best investment you've 
ever made in i ' 



American Museum of Natural History. 
Wept. 11, Tilth St. at Central Park W. 
Now York, SI, N. Y. 

Enter my subscription to NATURAL • 
HISTORY MAGAZINE and enroll me m 
as- an associate member and contrlb- I 
utor to the educational program of the 
AMEUJCAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 1 enclose $5.00. 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



Dlesio print 



NOVEMBER, 1949 
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CITY 




Royal Triton Motor Oil and 7600 Gasoline are designed for the motorist who 
demands the best. Royal Triton— the famous purple oil— affords the highest degree of engine 
protection. 7600— the gasoline of the future— more than meets the power requirements of 
today's highest compression engines. Both are available at the sign of the seventy-six. 

V 

UNION OIL COMPANY 




